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We Believe 0 0 © o 


“We believe in the dignity and worth of all men 
because of their common sonship to God. To discrimi- 
nate against any person because of race, creed or station 
in life 1s an affront to God. We believe that the full 
integration of members of minority groups into com- 
munity life is a condition of the coming of God’s King- 
dom on earth. We believe that human life is sacred and 
that no man is of greater value than any other before 
God or His government.” 


(Actions of the National Assembly of the Student Christian 
Association Movement, University of Illinois, Urbana, 
Illinois, December 1946.) 


THE INTERRACIAL CHARTER 
of the YWCA\s of the U.S.A. 


HE YOUNG WOMEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATIONS OF 

the United States since the early days have recog- 
nized their role in society as an organization for all 
women and girls, and particularly for those who by rea- 
son of economic, cultural or social environment have 
not had opportunity to make their full contribution to 
the common life. To them the Association may poten- 
tially be, and often has been, a bulwark against un- 
favorable circumstance and a channel of creative en- 
deavor. 

Today, racial tensions threaten not only the well- 
being of our communities but also the possibility of a 
peaceful world. Women of the minority races in Amer- 
ica form more than one-tenth of the Association con- 
stituency, and have a direct claim to the organization’s 
understanding and support. ‘That this responsibility has 
been recognized and accepted is clear from the evidence 
of succeeding: convention actions. In 1936, the conven- 
tion voted that 


“Associations should continue to work for the building 
of a society nearer to the Kingdom of God by attempt- 
ing to create within the Association a fellowship in 
which barriers of race, nationality, education and so- 
cial status are broken down in the pursuit of the com- 
mon objective of a better life for all.” 


THE INTERRACIAL CHARTER 


This fellowship without barriers of race, this better 
life for all, is an accepted goal which the Young 
Women’s Christian Associations strive to achieve. We 
shall be ever mindful of the variation in the number 
and range of difficulties to overcome, as well as of op- 
portunities to progress. Wherever there is injustice on 
the basis of race, whether in the community, the nation 
or the world, our protest must be clear and our labor 
for its removal, vigorous and steady. And what we urge 
on others we are constrained to practice ourselves. We 
shall be alert to opportunities for demonstrating the — 
richness of life inherent in an organization unhampered 
by artificial barriers in which all members have full 
status and all persons equal honor and respect as the 
children of one Father. 

As members of the YWCA’s of the U.S.A., we 
humbly and resolutely pledge ourselves to continue to 
pioneer in an interracial experience that shall be in- 
creasingly democratic and Christian. 


(Adopted unanimously, Seventeenth National Convention 
of the YWCA’s of the U.S. A., Atlantic City, New Jersey, 
March 5, 1946.) 
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FOREWORD 


HE PROBLEM OF RACE CONFLICT IS ONE OF THE 
AR eke fundamental problems confronting American 
democracy. It is manifested by such practices and cus- 
toms as job discriminations, lynching, terrorist activi- 
ties of hate groups like the Columbians, Inc. and Ku 
Klux Klan, efforts to intimidate and disfranchise Negro 
voters in the South, police brutality against minority 
groups in northern cities, the rising wave of anti-Semi- 
tism, restrictive covenants and the whole network of 
prejudices and segregation to which many millions of 
minority peoples are subjected. 

The elimination of these divisive conflicts among the 
American people is, of course, a necessary goal for those 
who cherish the Christian faith and ethic. It is no less 
necessary on practical economic and political grounds; 
for the advent of Nazism in Europe has taught us how 
easily racial antagonisms can be turned to the advantage 
of demagogues who seek to destroy the security and 
freedom of all people. 

It is not without good cause, therefore, that the Na- 
tional Student Young Women’s Christian Association, 
a division of the work of the National Board of the 
Young Women’s Christian Association, is now especially 
concerned with strengthening and enlarging as never 
before its long-time program for the promotion of inter- 
racial brotherhood. The statement of interracial policy 
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quoted in part on page iii (under the caption “We 
Believe. . . .”), resulting from years of thought, dis- 
cussion and experience as Christians in this area, pro- 
vides the present charter for the entire Movement.* 

This inquiry into the interracial programs of student 
Christian Associations represents one in a whole series 
of steps being taken by the National Student YWCA 
to enhance the effectiveness of its work in the interracial 
field. It parallels in general purpose the recent study of 
Interracial Practices in Community YWCA’s? con- 
ducted by Juliet O. Bell and Helen J. Wilkins; al- 
though it differs greatly from that study in the nature 
and treatment of its data. 

The present study was conducted by the Secretary for 
Interracial Education under the guidance of the Com- 
mittee for Interracial Education of the National Student 
YWCA. The costs of the investigation were largely 
defrayed by a grant from the Julius Rosenwald Fund. 

Invaluable suggestions in the conduct of the study 
were received from Dr. Charles S. Johnson, now presi- 
dent of Fisk University; Dr. Helen M. Walker, Profes- 
sor of Education, ‘Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity; and Miss Myra A. Smith, head of the Department 
of Data and Trends and of Program Subjects of the 
National Board, Young Women’s Christian Association. 

Acknowledgment is also made of the helpful coopera- 
tion of hundreds of student and community YWCA 
members, executives and advisers who supplied the basic 
data of the investigation. 


1See full text of the statement of policy on “Racial 
Equality” in Chapter IX. 
2"The Woman’s Press, 1944. Out of print. 
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PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


ESPITE THE GENUINE AND LONG-SUSTAINED INTEREST 
D and activities of the National Student Young 
Women’s Christian Association in the field of race re- 
lations, there has never been a comprehensive and sys- 
tematic evaluative investigation of the nature and ex- 
tent of interracial problems on college campuses and of 
the program activities of student YWCA’s in relation to 
those problems. To describe and appraise such prob- 
lems and programs is the general purpose of this in- 
quiry. | 

In these times, when the cult of racism provides a 
much too convenient weapon for the enemies of de- 
mocracy in their attacks upon the freedom and security 
of all peoples, it is of transcendent importance that or- 
ganized programs designed to foster interracial brother- 
hood and good will be developed to their maximum 
degrees of efficiency. This requires that stock be taken 
of what is, or is not, being done to combat racial preju- 
dices and discriminations, of the extent to which exist- 
ing programs are vital or superficial, of the emphases 
and lines of development along which such programs 
need further development and redirection. This in- 
quiry seeks to provide just such a stock taking for the 
interracial programs of the student Christian Associa- 
tions which comprise the National Student YWCA. 

Thus, the dominant emphasis of this study is evalua- 
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tion. Its primary concern is to appraise the extent and 
effectiveness of interracial program activities carried 
on by campus YWCA’s. All quantitative data and de- 
scriptive analyses are directed toward this controlling 
end. 


» QUESTIONS TO BE ANSWERED 


Specifically, an effort is here made to answer the fol- 
lowing general questions regarding interracial prob- 
lems and programs on college campuses which have 
organized student Christian Associations !: 

1. What is an effective interracial program? 

2. What are the extent and nature of the interracial 
problems on college campuses and in neighboring 
communities? 

3. What are the extent and nature of the interracial 
program activities of student Christian Associations? 

4. What are the main successes and failures of the 
interracial programs of student Christian Associa- 
tions? 

5. What are the postgraduate evaluations and inter- 
racial experiences of former student Christian As- 
sociation members? 

6. To what extent do programs in student Christian 
Associations satisfy the criteria for an “effective in- 
terracial program’’? 

7. In what areas is there need for further develop- 
ment and redirection of the interracial programs 
of student Christian Associations? 

For purposes of this inquiry the term “interracial 
problems’ is restricted to those special problems of 

1 For purposes of this study, the terms ‘student YWCA”, 

“campus YWCA” and “student Christian Association” are 


used interchangeably to designate the entire group of par- 
ticipating Associations. 
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prejudice and discrimination which are faced by Ne- 
eroes, Jews and Americans of Japanese descent in their 
associations on college campuses and in neighboring 
communities.2 The term “minority students” is used 
to designate these three groups. 


» TYPES AND EXTENT OF DATA 


The data of this inquiry are of five types: 


1. The composite judgments of seven members of the 

National Student YWCA Committee on Interracial 
Education concerning the relative importance of se- 
lected “‘criteria for judging an effective interracial 
program”. 

2. The responses of student Christian Associations to 
a seven-page inquiry form calling for a wide range 
of information about minority student enrollments 
and problems, together with the extent and nature 
of Association interracial program activities during 
1945-46. (See Appendix A-1 to 4.) 

3. The responses of former student Christian Associa- 
tion members (alumnae of the classes of 1931 to 1945 
reported by Associations as having been “active” in 
the general program or in the interracial program) 
to a three-page questionnaire calling for information 
concerning their postgraduate interests and activities 
in the interracial field, together with their evaluations 


2 Jews, of course, do not constitute a “race”; and justifi- 
able objection could be made to the designation of Negroes 
and Japanese-Americans as “races”. For convenience, how- 
ever, this study follows the popular (even though inexact) 
usage of referring to the special problems of these three 
groups as “interracial problems’, and to programs designed 
to alleviate discriminations against these groups as “inter- 
racial programs”. 
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of the interracial programs of their former student 
Christian Associations. (See Appendix B-1 to 4.) 

4, Miscellaneous reports and records from the files of 
the National Student YWCA. 

5. Observations and records of the investigator, the 
Secretary of Interracial Education, National Student 
YWCA, during five years of travel visiting student 
Christian Associations in most parts of the country. 


The questionnaire data concerning campus interracial 
problems and student Christian Association interracial 
programs are based upon responses from 222 colleges 
and universities in different geographical regions, repre- 
senting about 37 per cent of the total number of stu- 
dent Christian Associations.* ‘The questionnaire data 
concerning the postgraduate interracial experiences and 
evaluations of former student Christian Association 
members are based upon responses from 93 alumni 
from different regions and of different graduating 
classes between 1931 and 1945. ‘They represent approxi- 
mately 31 per cent of those to whom questionnaires 
were sent. 

It is apparent that the questionnaire data gathered for 
this inquiry are considerably limited in scope. They 
are, however, fairly representative, as is hereinafter 
shown. Supplemented as they are by other records and 
by considerable personal observations and interviews 
of the investigator, they provide a reasonably substan- 
tial and reliable basis for this initial effort systematically 
to evaluate the interracial programs of the student 
Christian Associations which comprise the National 
Student YWCA. 


° Those responses include 28 from student Christian As- 
sociations (joint YMCA-YWCA groups), the remainder 
coming from YWCA’s. 
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» INSTITUTIONS REPORTING 


As was noted above, the main questionnaire by which 
the data of this inquiry were obtained brought responses 
from 222 student Christian Associations, representing 
about 37 per cent of the total. ‘The geographical dis- 
tribution of these Associations is shown in Table 1. 
(Appendix D lists all participating institutions.) 

It will be seen from the table that 59 Associations 
returned questionnaires or sent letters reporting that 
they had “no problem” of minority group discrimina- 
tion; whereas 163 Associations in 40 states (27 per 
cent of the total) supplied all or most of the informa- 
tion requested. ‘The latter include 56 Associations (34 
per cent) located in the Middle West (Geneva Region) ; 
42 (26 per cent) in the two southern regions (South- 
west and Southeast); 35 (22 per cent) in the three 
western regions (Rocky Mountain, Seabeck and Asilo- 
mar); and 30 (18 per cent) in the three northeastern 
regions (New England, New York and Middle At- 
lantic). Some 47 per cent of the 119 Associations in 
the Middle West filled out and returned the inquiry 
forms, as compared with 34 per cent of the 104 Asso- 
ciations in the West, 21 per cent of the 140 Associations 
in the Northeast, and 17 per cent of the 241 Associa- 
tions in the South. 

Two-thirds of the 59 “no problem” responses came 
from Associations in the Middle West and South, repre- 
senting 15 per cent and 9 per cent, respectively, of all 
Associations in the three administrative regions there 
involved. The “no problem” responses received from 
the Northeast and West represented, respectively, 7 
per cent and 10 per cent of all the Associations in the 
six administrative regions there involved. 

It is notable, and probably very significant, that 
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student Christian Associations served by full-time 
YWCA secretaries cooperated much more fully with 
this inquiry than did Associations without such em- 
ployed staff. As may be seen from ‘Table 2, nearly one- 
half (47 per cent) of the Associations with secretaries 
supplied the questionnaire data requested, as compared 
with less than one-fourth (23 per cent) of the Associa- 
tions without secretaries. ““No problem’”’ responses were 
received from only one per cent of the Associations with 
YWCA secretaries, as compared with 11 per cent of the 
Associations without secretaries. 

Prejudices and discriminations against minority 
groups are so thoroughly integrated into American cul- 
ture that there are probably very few, if any, colleges 
or universities where they do not in some degree exist, 
even though there may be no minority students en- 
rolled at the institution. ‘Thus, an Association which 
reports “no problem” in this regard is likely to be 
giving tacit admission that it does not recognize a 
problem which is actually there. ‘The fact that very 
few Associations with YWCA secretaries make such 
“no problem” reports may reflect the greater sensitivity 
of student Associations to interracial problems where 
they have the advantage of professional adult leader- 
ship. 

The proportions of Associations sending in full-in- 
formation responses (see Table 2) range from 11 per 
cent, in the New York region, to 47 per cent, in the 
Geneva region; all of the nine YWCA administrative 
regions are represented; and information was obtained 
from 30 or more Associations in each of the four larger 
geographical areas. Moreover, as is noted subsequently, 
the institutions that responded vary widely in size, 
from a little over 100 students to more than 14,000. 
Nearly one-half are public colleges and universities; 
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and almost one-half of the remaining private institu- 
tions are under nonsectarian control. 

Included among the 163 institutions for which stu- 
dent Associations report data are seven colleges which 
enroll Negro students only—two in the Northeast and 
five in the South. It is clear that the interracial prob- 
lems and programs of these institutions are, necessarily, 
of an entirely different character from those of the 
remaining 156 institutions, where minority students 
constitute a very small percentage of the total enroll- 
ment. Recognizing this fact, the few Associations in 
Negro schools which replied left most of the inquiry 
form blank, some noting thereon or sending letters to 
the effect that the questions asked “do not apply’. In 
view of this consideration, the seven Negro institutions 
from which responses were received are not included in 
the analyses here made. Rather, those analyses are 
based, for the most part, upon responses from Asso- 
ciations in those 156 participating institutions which are 
not all-Negro in their student personnel—28 in the 
Northeast, 56 in the Middle West, 35 in the West, and 
37 in the South. 

Thus, the institutions involved in this inquiry vary 
widely in character and in geographical distribution; 
and—in the judgment of the investigator, who has 
worked with them, directly and indirectly, over a period 
of five years—they are fairly representative in other 
respects. They constitute a sample which may justly be 
assumed to provide a reliable insight into the problems 
and practices of the more than 600 colleges and univer- 
sities where student Christian Associations are located. 


» YWCA REPRESENTATIVES REPORTING 


The main questionnaire used to gather data for this 
inquiry (see Appendix A) was filled out by a wide 
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» TABLE 2 « 


Number and Percentage of Institutions, With and Without 
Y Secretaries, Returning Questionnaire, by Regions 


MipDLE 
WEsT 


Nortu- 
EAST 


ITEM WEsT SoutH | Tota. 


Number Sent Questionnaire: 
With Secretaries....... £5 24 24 26 89 
Without Secretaries.... 125 95 SUG Be Yeni hs: 


Number Returning Question- 


naire: 
With Secretaries....... 6 15 11 11 43 
Without Secretaries.... 24 41 24 ONE W's e, 
Per Cent Returning Question- 
naire: 
With Secretaries... .... 40%. 63% 46% 42% 47% 
Without Secretaries:... 19% 43% 30% 14% 23% 


Number Sending ‘‘No 
Problem’? Letter Replies: 
With Secretary... 3.0). 1 
Without Secretary. .... 2) 18 10 | 58 


Per Cent Sending ‘‘No 
Problem” Letter Replies: 
With Secretary.) ..'. . Gar G 0 0 1% 
Without Secretary..... CTD NO oven LOO ae bee 


range of student Association representatives, both in- 
dividuals and committees. There follows a complete 
tabulation of the YWCA leaders and groups replying 
to the questionnaire in the 156 institutions used for the 
basic analyses of this study. Frequencies are noted for 
the four geographical regions. 

It will be noted that 61 (39 per cent) of the question- 
naires returned by participating Associations were filled 
out by student YWCA presidents or secretaries. Only 
eight (5 per cent) were filled out by executive secre- 
taries or other adult officials. The remaining 87 ques- 
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LEADERS AND GROUPS 
REPLYING TO QUESTIONNAIRE 


. INDIVIDUAL LEADERS: 
President of YWCA... 
Executive secretary 
CSE ET up bute natu ae: | 
Secretary of YWCA... 
District representative. 
PAGVISE De OMTE coe aaereny 


. COMMITTEES AND COM- 
MITTEE CHAIRMEN: 
Interracial Committee. 
YWCA president and 
CA VISET: rend Sa Znai eB 
Chairman, Interracial 
(ODM Thee mr Rinna, 
Cabinet or Cabinet 
Comairttee Noe 8 
Executive secretary 
and several students. 
Executive secretary, 
adviser and several 
STUGOENtS) Sei ka: 
Special committee of 
SELUICLERTS iby te ek 
Officers of the YWCA 
YWCA president, ex- 
ecutive secretary and 
ACVAISCT ON uta meee 
Chairman, Religious 
Committees .4e8 see: 
Chairman, Christian 
Faith Committee... 
Chairman, World Stu- 
dent Service Fund.. 
Chairman, Community 
Service Committee. . 
Chairman, World Fel- 
lowship Committee.. 
Worship Committee... 


Grand Total. 


IO 


REGION 


Next | a | en 
9 21 14 
SHE 1 2 
On 2 2 
eee 1 
ee 1 
9 24 20 
4 5 3 
1 7 3 
2 3 3 
3 3 2 
2 3) 1 
1 5 em 
3 2 — 
1 2 1 
ann fa 1 
2 zeray eee 
Leh la lal 


19 32 15 
28 56 5D 


South 


Total 


156 


PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


tionnaires (56 per cent of the total) were filled out by 
committees of varying composition, together with com- 
mittee chairmen. 

Nearly three-fourths (74 per cent) of the returned 
questionnaires were signed by YWCA student officials 
and members alone—including presidents, secretaries, 
“officers”, cabinet members, members of the Interracial 
Committee, and chairmen of several student commit- 
tees. Thirty-three (21 per cent) were signed by student 
officers and adult leaders or advisers. 

Thus, it appears that the basic data of this inquiry 
were supplied chiefly by student members and officers 
of the YWCA. In only about one-fourth of the cases 
are executive secretaries and other adult leaders re- 
ported as having participated in supplying the informa- 
tion requested. It is highly probable, however, that 
adult leaders were consulted much more frequently 
than is indicated by their signatures on the returned 
questionnaires. 
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EVALUATIVE CRITERIA 


HAT IS AN EFFECTIVE INTERRACIAL PROGRAM FOR 

a student Christian Association? By what criteria 
shall campus Association programs in the interracial 
field be judged? 

As a preliminary basis for answering these questions, 
the investigator phrased nine tentative criteria which 
grew out of her own experience with campus Associa- 
tion interracial programs. She then asked the members 
of the student YWCA Interracial Education Committee 
to make whatever revisions and additions they consid- 
ered warranted, and to rate the several tentative criteria 
as ““Very Important,” “Important,” or ““Not Important.” 
(See Appendix C-1 and 2.) | 

Seven of the ten members of the Committee sub- 
mitted their individual ratings, all expressing judg- 
ments on five of the tentative criteria and one or more 
failing to rate the other four. ‘Table 3 summarizes the 
ratings given by this panel of judges, noting the com- 
posite (or average weighted) rating of each tentative 
criterion. 

In the opinion of the judges here consulted, all com- 
petent and experienced workers in this field, an effec- 
tive student Christian Association interracial program 
must, in the first place, (1) tackle concrete problems 
leading to definite action on the campus; (2) provide 
for the continuous education of Association members 
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and other persons on the campus; and (3) get definite 
results. 


» TABLE 3 « 


Composite Ratings of Tentative Criteria 
for Evaluating Campus Association 
Interracial Programs* 


NuMBER OF JuDGES RaTinG As: 


CoMPOSITE 
RATING 
CRITERIA Very Traportant Not pats 
Important : Important Score 
(Score: 10) (Score: 5) (Score: 0) 


1. Tackles concrete prob- 
lems leading to definite 
action oncampus..... 7 en or 10.0 


2. Continuous program of 
education for Associa- 

' tion and campus..... 6 1 oe 93 
Omerers Tests ica yak ck, 4 1 roy 9.0 
4, Based on preliminary 

analysis of problems... 6 a 1 8.6 
5. Organized around clearly 

defined objectives...) ..05 2 I 8.6 
6. Has carry-over influence 

in after-campusyears.. 5 Zi ne 8.6 
7. Involves large numbers 


in Association and on 
CUZCO OAS TGR a Kea anna | 4 1 6.7 
8. Tackles concrete prob- 

lems leading to definite 

actionincommunity.. 2 4 a 6:7; 
9. Impresses competent ob- 

servers as vital and 

AOU POPREATIOS te uty mt 2 3 1 5.8 


* Based upon the individual judgments of seven members of 
the National Student YWCA Committee on Interracial Edu- 
cation. (Three did not present their judgments.) 


Next in importance, an effective program should (4) 
emerge from a preliminary analysis of interracial prob- 
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lems; (5) be based on clearly defined objectives; and 
(6) exert carry-over influence upon participants in the 
years after graduation. 

The third-ranking group of criteria, all with com- 
posite ratings somewhat above “Important,” includes 
(7) involvement of large numbers of Association and 
other campus persons in the interracial program; (8) 
tackling of concrete problems in the community; and 
(9) impressing competent observers with the vitality 
and importance of the program. 

Thus, for purposes of this inquiry, an effective stu- 
dent YWCA interracial program is defined as one which 
satisfied the nine evaluative criteria listed in Table l, 
and especially the first six of those criteria. 

We turn now to an examination of the extent and 
nature of campus interracial problems and of student 
Christian Association interracial programs. After these 
problems and programs have been described and ana- 
lyzed they will be appraised in terms of the evaluative 
criteria here defined. 
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THE EXTENT AND NATURE 
OF INTERRACIAL PROBLEMS 


OW GENERALLY AND IN WHAT RELATIVE NUMBERS 
|i Negro, Jewish and Japanese-American stu- 
dents represented in the enrollments of colleges and 
universities with student Christian Associations? What, 
if any, special problems of discrimination do they face 
on the campus, or in the neighboring community? 
What differences are there among the three minority 
groups in the extent and nature of these problems? Is 
there any substantial trend toward the elimination of 
minority group discriminations at these institutions? 

These are the questions which this chapter seeks to 
answer. In brief, an effort is here made to define the 
extent and nature of the interracial problems with 
which student Christian Associations might appropri- 
ately deal on their own campuses and in the neighbor- 
ing communities. 


» MINORITY STUDENT ENROLLMENTS 


Nearly three-fourths (72 per cent) of the 156 col- 
leges and universities involved in this analysis report 
Jewish students in their enrollments; and almost one- 
half report Japanese-Americans (47 per cent) and 
Negroes (49 per cent). As is shown by Table 4, some 
minority group enrollments are reported by 144 of these 
institutions, fully 92 per cent of the total. 

Also evident from Table 4 are significant regional 
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» TABLE 4 « 


Number of Institutions Reporting Munority Group Enrollments, 
by Type of Institution and by Regions* 


NumBER REPORTING 


*“MInoRITY’? ENROLLMENTS 
REGION AND TYPE OF 


INSTITUTION 
Jews |jJap.-Amer.| Negroes | Total f 
Northeast: 
PUDHC I La we a eo ed as 10 2 8 10 
Private—Sectarian.......... 7 0 1 7 
Private—Nonsectarian...... 11 oy e. 11 
HB css Re I Raine a em 28 9 14 28 
Middle West: 
aida 1k fos) Soa RARER MMC Regier MN BUN Cs 21 12 20 2A 
Private—Sectarian......... 11 14 14 22 
Private—Nonsectarian...... 8 6 6 10 
SD balls be eg Seas oes. Aida stienel a 40 32 40 53 
West: 
“Bd DH. 07 CORRE RCRA TURD RAGE RUHR AAS iD Ws 16 21 
Private—Sectarian.......... % : 4 7 
Private—Nonsectarian...... 4 4 3 4 
gf Bee 1 PRR PAN ae A Its 20 21 23 fe a 
South: 
PHONO ee ae ere eee 10 5 0 13 
Private—Sectarian.......... 5 J 0 8 
Private—Nonsectarian...... 9 1 0 10 
SECA Ae None ate tee ve 24 11 0 ey | 
All Regions: 
PAUSE iris Gian orca nn ho aren ge 54 51 44 65 
Private—Sectarian......... 26 24 19 44 
Private—Nonsectarian....... OZ 18 14 55 
Dated hss) Reaataas ite ah were ee a Or he 112 1K 77 ~=144 


Per Cent of all 156 Institutions 
Reporting “Minority” En- 
TOUINOTIISH Het) Leer neire S ate 72 47 49 92 


* Based on a total of 156 institutions, not including seven 
Negro colleges. 

+ Total number of different institutions reporting enrollments 
of one or more “‘minority groups’. 
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differences in the incidence of enrollments for the 
several minority groups. Sixty-one per cent of the in- 
stitutions reporting Jewish students are in the Middle 
West (40 institutions) and Northeast (28 institutions) ; 
73 per cent of those reporting Japanese-American stu- 
dents are in the Middle West (32 imstitutions) and 
West (21 institutions) ; and 82 per cent of those report- 
ing Negro students are in the Middle West (40 institu- 
tions) and West (23 institutions). The colleges and 
universities in the Geneva Region (Middle West) more 
frequently report enrollments of each of the three 
minority groups than do the institutions of any other 
geographical area. 

Japanese-American and Negro students are enrolled 
in relatively few of the institutions in the Northeast; 
Jews in few of those in the West, and Jews and Japanese- 
Americans in few of those in the South. None of the 
southern institutions enrolls Negroes. 

Proportionately more public institutions report Ne- 
gro enrollments than do denominational or private 
nonsectarian schools. ‘Table 5 shows that, whereas public 
institutions constitute 49 per cent of all colleges and 
universities with student Christian Associations (ex- 
cluding Negro schools) , they constitute 57 per cent of 
the institutions reporting Negro enrollments. On the 
other hand, private-sectarian schools constitute 29 per 
cent of all Association schools, but only 25 per cent of 
those reporting Negro students. Similarly, private-non- 
sectarian schools, representing 22 per cent of the total, 
constitute only 18 per cent of the institutions reporting 
the enrollment of Negroes. 

Table 5 also reveals that Jewish students are reported 
by a proportionately small number of denominational 
schools (which is easily understandable) ; by a propor- 
tionately large number of private nonsectarian schools; 
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» TABLE 5 « 


Percentage Distribution of Institutions Reporting Minority 
Enrollments, According to Public or Private Control* 


Per Cent or INstirutTions REPORTING 


Per CENT Minority ENROLLMENTs { 
Type oF OF ALL 
ier ON Feeenarsele) t Japanese- 
N 
(No. 526) | ayo. 112) rare (No. 77) (Noo 144) 
ParliCe tenia eee 49 48 42 57 45 
Private—Sectarian 29 ZO 33 fis 31 
Private—Nonsec- 
Partai: Vial 22 29 25 18 24 
etalen: incu 100 100.) 100." 100 aoe 


*'Type of control ascertained by reference to Educational 
Directory, Part III. Colleges and Universities, U.S. Office of 
Education. 

+ Not including 78 all-Negro institutions with student 
Associations. 

t Percentages are derived from the data of Table 4. 


and by a proportionate number of public schools. Jap- 
anese-American students are reported by a proportion- 
ately small number of public institutions, but by pro- 
portionately large numbers of private-sectarian and 
private-nonsectarian institutions. 

Although the incidence of enrollments for the three 
minority groups appears to vary significantly among 
public, denominational and private-nonsectarian insti- 
tutions, most of the differences are not marked. The 
chief difference is the proportionately larger number of 
public institutions reporting Negro students. The most 
significant fact shown by Table 5 is that all three 
minority groups are found pretty well distributed 
among all three types of institutions. 
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It may be seen from Table 6 that those institutions 
with total enrollments which exceed 2,500, constitute 


» TABLE 6 « 


Number of Institutions with Minority Group Enrollments, 
by Size of Total Enrollments 


InstiTUTIONS REPORTING 


SIZE OF Totat No. oF 
ENROLLMENTS INSTITUTIONS 
Jews |Jap.-Amer.| Negroes 
Over OO0e els a SG 8 8 7 6 
2501 to. W000. We oho 22 BT yah 16 
DO TEOre OOM es! whe tee 2 52 45 Ze 30 
5OMand below ...03..5. + 74 38 26 25 
TINGT re Dee Bere mera naan 156 112 73 iy 


only about 26 per cent (29 out of 112) of those report- 
ing Jews, 27 per cent (20 out of 73) of those reporting 
Japanese-Americans, and 29 per cent (22 out of 77) 
of those reporting Negroes. 

The numbers of minority students enrolled in indi- 
vidual institutions are small, especially in the case of 
Japanese-Americans and Negroes. Table 7 shows that 
53 (76 per cent) of the 70 schools reporting Japanese- 
Americans and 37 (56 per cent) of the 66 schools re- 
porting Negroes enroll five or fewer such students, 
respectively. Only one institution reports more than 100. 
Japanese-American students, and only seven institutions 
report more than 100 Negro students. No institution 
reports more than 200 Japanese-Americans or Negroes. 

On the other hand, the size of Jewish student enroll- 
ments in these institutions tends to be larger than is 
true of the other two minority groups. More than one- 
half of the 104 schools reporting Jews enroll more than 
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» TABLE 7 « 


Number of Institutions Reporting Minority Student Enrollments 
of Varying Sizes* 


NuMBER OF INSTITUTIONS REPORTING: 


S1z—E oF Minority 
ENROLLMENTS 


Jews Jap.-Amer. Negroes 

OVERTOOO ere Pe 4 — — 
DUSVEOTIROOON Soe: 5 — — 
LODO SUO NO an 2 aie oer 
PO IATORZOO Bnei ogi 5 1 4 
SOMO Ie yew i. 10 2 Z 
AOTEOIO Lite caper 8 1 8 
PARED oe We ci ORs 21 8 Cs 
SNOW eae: OL, vit canes 10 5 5 
Kc hs PSU se Vc 35 53 oy) 

BUOLAL,, tae isitcnanehoie 104 (100%) 70 (100%) 66 (100%) 


* A number of institutions which reported minority students 
did not report the number of such students enrolled; hence 
the difference between the totals of this table and those of 
Table 4. 


10 such students each; 17 enroll more than 100 each; 
and nine enroll from 500 to more than 1,000 each. 
Thus, to summarize, one or more of the minority 
groups with which this study deals are present on the 
campuses of most of the institutions here involved— 
Jews in nearly two-thirds of the schools, and Japanese- 
Americans and Negroes in about one-half of the schools. 
All three minority groups are enrolled by institutions 
in all geographical regions, with one significant excep- 
tion—there are no Negroes in the southern institutions. 
Moreover, the three minority groups are fairly well 
distributed among private and public schools. Most of 
these schools are medium-sized or small institutions, 
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enrolling very small numbers of Negro and Japanese- 
American students, but somewhat larger numbers of 
Jewish students. 

It is evident, therefore, that those minority groups 
against whom social, economic and political discrim- 
inations are most prevalent in American life generally 
are to be found, in varying numbers, on most of the 
campuses where student Christian Associations are 
functioning. Our next concern is the extent to which 
they are confronted with special problems of racial 
discriminations on those campuses. 


» PROBLEMS IN PROFESSIONAL SCHOOLS 


One frequently hears reports that Negro, Jewish or 
other minority group students are barred from entering 
certain professional schools, or are admitted only un- 
der a frank or concealed “‘quota system”. It was the 
revelation of such discriminatory practices in many 
universities in the State of New York, for example, that 
led to a broad but unsuccessful movement for passage 
of the Austin-Mahoney Bill during 1946-47. Similar 
problems and similar efforts at corrective legislation 
have been noted in other states. 

In an effort to learn how generally, if at all, the in- 
stitutions involved in this study tend to discriminate 
against minority students seeking to enter their profes- 
sional schools, student Associations were asked to check 
(or list) professional schools in which Jewish, Japanese- 
American or Negro students “have difficulty taking 
work,” and to “state the reason for the difficulty’. Re- 
sponses to the question were few (59 of the 156 schools 
made no reply), and those received were in many cases 


1A Bill at Albany, New York State Committee Against 
Discrimination, 212 West 50th Street, New York, N. Y. 
(Pamphlet.) 
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incomplete or vague. This may result, in part, from 
the fact that respondents to the inquiry form here used 
are chiefly undergraduate students, who probably are 
not fully informed about practices in professional 
schools. 

Of the 97 schools answering the question, 43 reported 
they had no professional schools. ‘The remaining 54 
institutions reported that minority students have “‘diffi- 
culty taking work”’ in: 

5 out of 15 schools for medical internship 
out of 21 general medical schools 
out of 22 engineering schools 
out of 3 nursing schools 
out of 22 law schools 
out of 15 dentistry schools 
out of 16 pharmacy schools 
out of 17 journalism schools 
out of 7 home economics schools 
out of 2 industrial arts schools 
out of 8 education schools 
out of 4 business schools 
out of 4 veterinary medicine schools 
out of 4 physical education schools 


femelle fee et eet OND OND 


Most of the southern institutions reporting on this 
point, 23 in all, ignored the issue of Negro enrollments 
in professional schools, since, as some of them pointed 
out, state laws bar Negroes from attending the insti- 
tutions at all. 

The following typical “explanations” and comments 
from selected institutions in the several geographical 
areas provide further insight into the problems of 
minority students in those professional schools where 
discrimination is reported: 
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Northeast: 
“Admitted under quota. It is the general rule.’’? (Re: 
law, engineering, medicine, dentistry and pharmacy) 
“Two Negroes enrolled each year.” (Re: physical 
education) 


Middle West: 


“Industries won’t hire Negroes in the type of work.” 
(Re: engineering and business administration) 
“Hospitals won’t accept Negroes.” (Re: internship) 


“Even though there is no official policy, Negro stu- 
dents are discouraged from entering Medicine and 
Nursing. There have been graduates from both 
schools, however.” | 


Barriers “against Negro because no place for him to 
room in town.” (Re: industrial arts) 


“By policy there is no discrimination because of 
race. ... In the few cases where members of minority 
groups seek to prepare for teaching they are dis- 
couraged because of the difficulty of finding employ- 
ment on termination of the course.” 


“Negro students are unable to practice-teach . 
due to policy of administrative council.” 


West: 

“Work on patients might cause trouble.” (Re: medi- 
cal interneship) 

“Subtle ill-will.” (Re: teachers college) 

‘Negroes are not allowed to live in the dormitory 
for a semester, which is required in course called 


1'The so-called “quota system” of admitting minority 
students to professional schools probably finds expression 
also on the undergraduate level. No data on this point were 
collected by the present study. 
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Organizations Administration. Negroes are not al- 
lowed to stay in Home Management House, which is 
required in Home Economics. Negro dietetics stu- 
dents have difficulty in locating hospitals for their 
interneship following graduation.” 


South: 
“No Negroes are admitted to the University at all.” 
“All races accepted 100 per cent except Negroes.” 


“We think there is discrimination against Jewish stu- 
dents. Sort of understood quota.” 


These are highly fragmentary data; and they provide 
no definitive or precise measure of the nature or extent 
of professional school discriminations against the minor- 
ity students with which this inquiry deals. It is clear, 
however, that such discriminations do, indeed, exist 
among the institutions here surveyed; and, further, that 
the existence of these discriminations is known to many 
of the student Christian Associations participating in 
this inquiry. 


» MISCELLANEOUS CAMPUS PROBLEMS 


Much more general than racial discriminations in pro- 
fessional schools, which many of the institutions here 
surveyed do not include, are discriminations against 
minority students in miscellaneous activities on the 
campus. To the end of obtaining information in this 
regard, cooperating student Christian Associations were 
asked to check a list of selected campus facilities and 
activities, indicating in each case whether there is “no 
discrimination’, “‘some discrimination” or “complete 
barriers” against the several minority student groups in- 
volved in this study. Table 8 summarizes their re- 
sponses. 

The number of institutions reporting on the several 
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campus facilities and activities listed in Table 8 ranges 
from 68 to 118, probably reflecting differences among 
these schools in the existence of certain of the facilities 
and activities involved. 

Few schools report discriminations against minority 
students in the areas of campus life here surveyed, the 
highest frequency being ten for any of the ten activities 
or for any one of the three minority groups. ‘The over- 
whelming majority of the institutions reported “no 
discrimination whatsoever’. 

“Some discrimination” against Japanese-American 
and Negro students is reported most frequently in con- 
nection with “general school social affairs”, where 
Jewish students also face some discrimination, but far 
less frequently. In no case is it reported that minority 
groups are completely barred from such activities. 

“Living in the girls’ dormitory” presents difficulties 
for all three minority groups, “some discrimination” 
against Jews being reported by five institutions, and 
against Japanese-Americans and Negroes by four insti- 
tutions, respectively. Japanese-Americans are barred 
completely from the girls’ dormitories in one institu- 
tion, and Negroes in two institutions. 

Nine institutions report that Negroes are barred com- 
pletely from “living in boys’ dormitories”, and one 
reports similar barriers against Japanese-Americans. 
“Some discrimination” in this respect is reported against 
Jews in three institutions, against Japanese-Americans 
in three institutions, and against Negroes in one insti- 
tution. 

Negro students, more than either of the other groups, 
frequently encounter discrimination when it comes to 
“participation in athletics’. They are barred completely 
at eight institutions; and they face ‘“‘some discrimina- 
tion” in four other schools. ‘Two institutions bar Jap- 
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anese-Americans and one bars Jews from participation 
in athletics. 

Negro students are also barred from boys’ swimming 
pools in two institutions, from girls’ swimming pools 
in two institutions and, in one institution each, from 
eating in the campus cafeteria, from singing in chorus 
or glee club, and from use of the Student Union build- 
ing. Although Jewish and Japanese-American students 
face “some discrimination” in these activities at a few 
institutions, in no case are they completely barred from 
participation. 

In addition to the ten campus activities included on 
the inquiry forms (and listed in Table 8), a few others 
involving discrimination against minority students were 
reported by cooperating institutions. Most frequently 
added is “sorority and fraternity membership’, incident 
to which “‘some”’ discrimination is faced by Jews in nine 
institutions, by Japanese-Americans in four institutions 
and by Negroes in two institutions. Each of the three 
minority groups is reported as being barred completely 
from sorority and fraternity membership at two insti- 
tutions, respectively. 

Tabulations (not here presented) of regional differ- 
ences in the incidence of campus discriminations reveal 
no significant and consistent variations, other than some- 
what larger frequencies in areas where minority stu- 
dent enrollments are more frequent. It is important to 
note, however, that at least a few institutions in each 
geographical area reported “‘some discrimination” or 
“complete barriers’ against each of the minority groups 
here involved. 


» PROBLEMS IN THE COMMUNITY 


Campus discriminations against minority students have 
their counterparts in the neighboring communities, 
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and apparently are much more common in the college 
towns and cities than at the institutions themselves. 

From 75 to 124 cooperating Associations reported on 
the incidence and intensity of minority group discrim- 
inations in relation to each of five selected community 
activities listed on the inquiry form. Their responses 
are summarized in Table 9. 

In the communities, as on the campuses, the pre- 
dominating pattern reported is that of “no discrimina- 
tion” against Jewish or Japanese-American students. 
Community discriminations against Negroes, however, 
are far more frequent, and on certain activities such 
discriminations are the predominating practice. 

Thirty-three institutions report that Negro students 
face “‘some discrimination” when they go to eat in 
community restaurants; and 28 say Negroes are barred 
completely from restaurants in the community. Only 24 
schools report “‘no discrimination” against Negroes in 
this regard. Although less frequently, both Japanese- 
Americans and Jews face similar difficulties in some 
communities. 

Negro students are reported as being barred com- 
pletely from renting dance halls in 23 communities, 
and as facing “some discrimination” in this regard in 
eight communities. Only 19 Associations report “no 
discrimination”’ against Negroes in this respect. Jap- 
anese-Americans and Jews also face some discrimination 
in the renting of dance halls, although less frequently 
than Negroes; and both groups are barred from dance 
halls completely in two communities, respectively. 

“Some discrimination” is faced by Negro students in 
attending movies or theaters in 16 communities, and in 
attending church in 20 communities; and they are com- 
pletely barred from movies in nine communities, and 
from churches in five communities. Here, again, there 
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INTERRACIAL PROGRAMS OF STUDENT YWCA’S 


exist similar discriminations against Japanese-Americans 
and Jews, but far less frequently. 

Occasional minority group discriminations were also 
reported by some Associations in other areas of com- 
munity life, especially in connection with barber shops, 
hotels and housing accommodations. All three minority 
groups are to some extent affected, although discrimina- 
tions against Negroes are more frequent than discrim- 
inations against Jews and Japanese-Americans. 


» VARIATIONS AMONG MINORITY GROUPS 


It is clear from the preceding analyses that the problems 
of discrimination faced by Negroes on the campuses 
and in the communities here surveyed differ in in- 
cidence and in intensity from those faced by the other 
two minority groups involved in this inquiry. Further 
insight into these differences is afforded by the re- 
sponses of cooperating student Associations to the re- 
quest: “Please comment on any other matters which 
may help to interpret the position of Negro students 
at the institution’; and also to the question: “In what 
ways do discriminations against Negro students differ 
from discriminations against Japanese-American and 
Jewish students?” 

In the South, of course, intergroup differences are 
most marked; Negroes are barred completely from in- 
stitutions which Jews and Japanese-Americans are al- 
lowed to attend. Typical comments on this point by 
Associations in southern schools follow: 

“Discrimination against Japanese-American and Jewish 
students is not prevalent on our campus; but Negroes are 
barred completely.” 

“Jewish students are really not much discriminated 
against on our campus. However, prejudices do exist among 


many students. With the Negro, discrimination is terrible. 
Negroes [presumably nonstudents] must stay by themselves 
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and ‘in their place’. Jewish students must room together in 
the dormitories. No Jewish student can room with a Gen- 
tile: 

“We have no Negro students on our campus, and several 
attempts by different religious organizations to bring them 
here [probably as visitors or to conferences] have been 
refused by the Administration.” 


Northern institutions generally report sharper and 
more “‘crystallized” discrimination against Negro stu- 
dents. ‘These comments are typical: 


“It is harder for the Negro at every turn . . . discrimina- 
tions against Jews, Catholics and Japanese-Americans are 
not always noticeable—perhaps because they are more 
subtle.” 

“It is not so intense for Jewish and Japanese-American.” 

“Small number of Japanese-American students and no 
families in town. No crystallized discrimination against 
them.” 

“The manner of discrimination does not differ, but there 
seems to be more prejudice against Negroes than Japanese- 
Americans or Jews.” 


The sharper discrimination against Negroes, and to 
a lesser extent against Japanese-Americans, is reported 
by many institutions to be especially marked in hous- 
ing, barber shops, restaurants, and the closer personal 
and social relationships. Illustrative in this regard are 
the following comments: 


“Negro students have a legal right to live in the dormi- 
tories, but the policy of the Administrative Council is to 
discourage them from exercising this right.” 

“No housing accommodation open to Negro students (ex- 
cept YWCA). Barber shop and restaurant discrimination.” 

“Negro students must room with private families in the 
town and have a long distance to come to the campus from 
other side of town. The college provides no housing facili- 
ties for Negroes on or near the campus.” 

“Some of the faculty have said that there is a state law of 
some kind which keeps Negroes from eating in the dining 
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hall. Last year it was voted that the Negroes could eat in 
the kitchen.” ? 

“Negro students have never lived in the Home Manage- 
ment House. For approximately two years no Negro stu- 
dent has been eligible. Consequently we do not know what 
the policy of the Administrative Council is, or what it will 
be, in this case.” 

In her visits to Association colleges, especially in the 
Middle West, the investigator has had many occasions 
to observe these still common barriers which prevent 
Negro students from living in dormitories on the 
campuses. At one large university in the Middle West, 
even the YWCA adheres to this discriminatory policy! 
The YWCA executive director at this institution re- 
ports that the Advisory Board minutes record: 

“The House Committee recommends that 
Cottage (belonging to the YWCA) be a graduate women’s 
house including the admission of acceptable students from 
abroad should they apply. For the present will not include 
Negro students, pending further study of our housing 
policy.” 

She reports further: 

“The undergraduate residence belonging to the YWCA 
does not now admit Negroes, but does admit students from 
abroad. The above minutes are related to possible change 
in this policy.” 

Negro students at a number of institutions in the 
Middle West are barred from participation in some or 
all athletic contests, usually with the explanation that 
there exists a so-called “‘gentleman’s agreement’ among 
Big Ten schools to maintain this discrimination. At 


1This comment comes from an. institution in Kansas, 
where there is no such state “Jim Crow” law as here re- 
ported. It is significant that the student Christian Associa- 
tion official who filled out the inquiry form seems not to be 
aware of this fact, and apparently is not inclined to ques- 
tion the erroneous statement by a faculty member. 
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least one institution reports such athletic barriers 
against both Negroes and Japanese-Americans, saying: 


“Games played with other schools sometimes demand 
‘No Japanese-American students’; and almost all demand 


> 99 


‘No Negroes’. 

It is in the closer personal and social relationships 
that discriminations against minority students are most 
marked. The investigator has observed, and Associa- 
tions participating in this inquiry confirm, that Negro 
students are universally barred from membership in 
national fraternities and sororities to which white stu- 
dents belong; and, with rare exceptions, this is also 
true of local fraternities. Moreover, the separate Negro 
sororities and fraternities are still denied participation 
in Pan-Hellenic and interfraternal councils on most 
campuses. 

Jewish students are frequently admitted to fraterni- 
ties and sororities; although subtle, but very definite, 
discriminations against them are common. Very rarely 
are Japanese-American students invited to membership 
in these organizations; although at least one Associa- 
tion in the Middle West reports: 

“One Japanese-American student is a member of one of 
the fraternities. In one of the church fraternities both 
Japanese-Americans and Negroes have been admitted. In 


the corresponding women’s sorority no Negroes have been 
admitted.” 


It is to be expected, of course, that the prejudices 
reflected by the discriminations here reported would 
carry over with special intensity to the realm of inter- 
racial dating. Illustrative is this comment from an As- 
sociation in a small college in the Middle West: 

“One big difference is that some girls do date Jewish fel- 
lows, but one almost never sees a white and Negro dating; 


and, thinking about it, I can’t remember Japanese-Ameri- 
cans and non-Japanese-Americans together as dates. As 
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members of a large play group I have seen all of them 
together.” 


The investigator has found very few institutions in 
which interracial dating, at least in an open manner, 
goes on at all. In one middle-western college which is 
notable for its interracial tradition, such Negro-white 
dating is said to be “‘accepted” in principle; and fre- 
quently occurs in practice. There have been instances, 
however, in which the white girls involved were called 
in by officials of the college and advised, on a “‘personal”’ 
basis, against further such social activities. 

Housemothers in many instances tend to discourage 
girls from interracial social experiences they would 
otherwise seek. As one Association reports: 


“The [dormitory] housemother is strongly prejudiced 
against the Negro. She has spent a number of years in the 
South.” 


The investigator has been told of several instances in 
which sorority housemothers frowned upon the practice 
of inviting Negroes in as guests; and at one especially 
liberal institution, a formal policy was announced tak- 
ing all interracial questions out of the hands of house- 
mothers, and decreeing that such issues be handled only 
by the dean of women. 

The following excerpts from Association reports re- 
flect what appears to be a pronounced and general at- 
titude against friendly relations between white and 
Negro students, an attitude which is also directed to 
some extent toward certain other minority groups: 


“When one white girl attended a dance with a Negro 
much comment was made on it, though no adverse action 
was taken.” 

“The only open discrimination on the campus is against 
dating members of minority groups. This is particularly 
true in regard to the South Americans, who seem more anx- 
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ious to date those not in their group. Only on this point is 
social pressure strong.” 

“There is definite discouragement given to Negroes, espe- 
cially [as regards] intermingling with whites at social affairs. 
Working together up to 5:00 p.m. is o.k.; eating together 
at 6:00 p.m. is not o.k.” 


Many Associations, in interpreting the position of 
the Negro at their institutions, report tendencies toward 
“‘self-isolation” on the part of Negro students. In some 
cases this behavior is said to take the form of voluntary 
group segregation, as in the following reports from one 
university on the Pacific Coast and two others in the 
Middle West: 


“Negroes prefer to congregate and eat by themselves dur- 
ing lunch period.” 

“There is a strong voluntary segregation policy among 
Negro students especially.” 

“Although the school has no policy discriminating 
against Negroes, still Negroes do not mix freely with other 
groups (even to the extent that other minority groups do). 
In dining halls they eat at separate tables.” 


In other cases, especially where there are very few 
Negro students on the campus, this tendency toward 
“‘self-isolation” is said to be expressed through quiet 
withdrawal from social contacts with white students. 
These comments, also from the Far West and the 
Middle West, are typical: 


“Since there is only one Negro in the school, the problem 
is practically nonexistent. ‘There is absolutely no prejudice 
shown toward this student, but she obviously feels not free 
to participate in some social events. She goes away for the 
weekend whenever a dance is held, although there is no 
objection to her attending such functions.” 

“Many of these students, particularly the Negroes, do not 
feel free to attend college social functions, enter college 
activities, or even make full use of the YM and YW. This 
may possibly be traced to the fact that each of the minority 
groups is represented by only a very small number of stu- 
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dents; and it might also be traced to some very subtle dis- 
criminations.”’ 

This observed tendency toward withdrawal, or to- 
ward so-called “voluntary segregation”, is a fairly gen- 
eral and very significant characteristic of minority 
group behavior. It must be understood as a reaction 
against overt or subtle forms of discriminations, not 
as some “desire” for segregation. Feeling that their 
general social environment is hostile, minority students 
seek to avoid unpleasantness by withdrawing, or to find 
security through close association with others with 
whom they are en rapport. Such behavior is perfectly 
natural. Its significance for this inquiry lies in the fact 
that it is an almost unerring symptom of existing prej- 
udices or discriminations against minority students on 
the campus. 

The many overt forms of discrimination here re- 
ported as affecting Negroes more than any other minor- 
ity group afford ample basis for interpreting observed 
tendencies for Negro students to seek the companion- 
ship of one another. Still more direct evidence, of a sub- 
jective nature, is found in the results of an opinion 
poll conducted by one student Christian Association 
at a middle-western state university enrolling more 
than 3,000 students, including fewer than two dozen 
Negroes. 

During 1944-45, this YWCA’s Public Affairs Com- 
mittee administered a social-distance scale on the Negro 
to students in the dining rooms, asking them to answer 
“Yes” or “No” to a series of thirteen simple questions. 
Instructions on the mimeographed form included this 
statement: “It is more important for our purpose to 
know your opinion than to have you agree with us; so 
please be frank!” ‘The responses of nearly 800 students 
to the attitude-scale items are highly illuminating: 
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92% would not “marry a Negro”. 

83% would not “room with a Negro girl” if white and 
Negro students occupied the same dormitory. 

80% would “be greatly disturbed if a friend married a 
Negro”. 

73% believe the University “should have a dormitory 
especially for Negro students’. 

65% “believe that Negroes should have separate hotels, 
residential districts, schools, etc.” 

64% ‘believe that Negroes desire to be segregated in the 
‘manner suggested” by the item above. 

63% would “object to having white and Negro students 
occupy the dormitory”. 

44% would “cease to associate with a friend who married 
a Negro”. 

43% object to “having Negro students eat, cook and 
dance” in the campus recreation center. 

38% believe that their “tolerance in regard to the Negro 
is ‘intellectual’ rather than practical”. 

25% “feel socially superior to the Negro who has had 
equal educational opportunities”’. 

23% would “be opposed to being administered to by a 
colored nurse”. 

18% would “object to sitting next to a Negro” in the 
local community theater. 


It will be noted that whereas only about one-fifth of 
these students would object to the mere physical prox- 
imity of Negroes (as in the “next” seat in a theater); 
and only about one-fourth would object to personal 
service by a Negro nurse; yet nearly one-half of the 
students object to having Negroes use the recreation 
center for social affairs; and from two-thirds to nine- 
tenths reject the still more intimate social relationships 
included on the social-distance scale. 

This inquiry affords no data by which to judge how 
representative the opinion-poll responses of these stu- 
dents in one school are of students in the other insti- 
tutions surveyed. The investigator’s observations at 
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many of these schools suggest, however, that the atti- 
tudes here expressed fairly closely approximate the 
“norm’’. If this be so, and if stated YWCA ideals on 
interracial relations be accepted as a criterion, then it | 
is clear that subjective prejudices as well as objective 
discriminations against Negro students constitute a seri- 
ous problem in many of the institutions where student 
Christian Associations are operative. 


»” TRENDS 


The problem of minority group discrimination on the | 
college campus and in the neighboring community is by 
no means a static problem. It is constantly changing; 
and most institutions report (in the spring of 1946) 
that the change is in the direction of more democratic 
and wholesome relations between minority students and 
the other students at the school. 

The student Associations participating in this inquiry 
were asked to comment upon any minority group situa- 
tion “which is not now a problem but has been in pre- 
vious years”. Only about one-fourth of the Associations 
responded to this request, most of the replies coming 
from the Middle West, with but a few from the North- 
east, South and Far West, respectively. ‘Their reports 
afford some basis—and probably a reliable one—for 
interpreting the changing pattern of minority group re- 
lationships in these institutions. 

One of the changes most frequently reported is the 
growing acceptance of Japanese-American students, who 
were not permitted to attend any of the western insti- 
tutions during World War II, and against whom prej- 
udices were pretty sharp on the campuses in other 
regions. Illustrative of the changing situation of Japa- 
nese-American students on the campus are these reports 
from selected institutions in the South: 
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“Japanese-Americans generally accepted as a result of 
relocation program on campus and in the community.” 

“A regent ruling that Japanese-Americans could not hold 
a university job was revoked partially through student 
effort.” 

‘“‘A Japanese-American had been insulted by a restaurant 
owner. The students at large boycotted the restaurant, and 
it finally closed down.” 

“Admission of Japanese-American students caused some 
resentment in town, but eventually they were accepted.” 


Similar developments affecting the campus status of 
Japanese-American students are reported by institutions 
in the Middle West: 


“A Japanese-American male student had difficulty get- 
ting a room in town. Since then several . . . have come to 
the campus and are employed by the college and by the 
Christian Student Foundation (YWCA) and by business 
men. There is no more difficulty now.” 

“Japanese-Americans could not enter Engineering Col- 
lege during the war. After the West Coast turmoil quieted 
down, a few were admitted.” 

“During the war there were four Japanese-Americans at 
college. Protest arose when one planned to join the church. 
She joined, became an accepted member, and all objections 
have ceased.” 

“There was a doubt that Japanese-Americans would be 
admitted to college, but they were readily accepted by most 
of the students.” 

“When TupanerelAiieriead students first came there was 
considerable discrimination against them in town. College 
students backed them, and now this has been changed con- 
siderably.” 

“When Japanese-American boy first arrived there was 
discrimination on the part of the faculty members and 
people from town.” 

“When first Japanese-American students arrived the 
townspeople opposed their coming.” 

“During the war there was feeling against Japanese- 
American students by the people in town, although they 
were not refused service in restaurants.” 
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Only one Association, located at a southern institu- 
tion, called attention to a changed situation for Jewish 
students. It reports: 


“There had been one privately-owned dormitory with a 
Jewish quota of twenty, but this has been changed.” 


There are reports from all regions, including the 
South, of progressive changes in the situation of Negro 
students. One institution notes simply: 


“Negroes are now attending the college.” 
Another comments: 


“Ten years ago—no privileges for Negroes; now there 
are a few.” 


There are many reports of improved housing accom- 
modations for Negroes on the campus and in the com- 
munity. These are typical: 


“Accommodations for Negroes in hotels—due to public 
opinion. Negro women in dormitories—change in admin- 
istration policy.” 

“Interracial living on nonsegregated basis was introduced 
two years ago.” 

‘“‘Two Negro girls housed in women’s dorms, one Negro 
boy in International House, and one Negro girl in Founda- 
tion House.” 

“Until three years ago no Negro girl was admitted to 
Home Economics practice house. A petition on the part of 
white girls living in the practice house changed this. Until 
three or four years ago Negro girls were not admitted to 
residence halls; but an edict from Administration saying 
that all students must live in the residence halls changed 
this.’ 

“Negroes were not allowed to live in dorms before the 
war. This has been changed, but I do not know what 
caused it.” 


Improvements in campus and community eating ar- 
rangements and facilities are reported by a number of 
institutions. To illustrate: 
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“Special dining room in hotel is now open to Negroes 
when accompanied by whites.” 

“Restaurants and movies formerly closed to Negroes. 
Interracial ‘visiting’ brought about the change.” 

“Negro students are now permitted to eat in the univer- 
sity dining rooms, due to change in the policy of the 
Administrative Council—which was due in large measure 
to YWCA policy of inviting Negro students as guests to eat 
in dining rooms.” 

“Negroes are now permitted to eat in cafés around 
campus. This was partly because of mass student agitation, 
and partly the accomplishment of certain individual stu- 
dents.” 

“USO cleared use of restaurants for both Negro service 
men and civilian workers. Formerly no Negroes were al- 
lowed to live in town; now there are a few living here.” 
(Southwest Region) 


There is a wide range of other progressive changes 
reported with reference to fuller Negro participation in 
curricular and extracurricular activities on the campus. 
These comments are illustrative of a variety of such 
changes. 


“Acceptance of Negro women in all activities accom- 
plished through dogged effort, via work efficiently and 
beautifully done, etc.” 

“Negroes now included in demonstrations (exhibitions) 
due to Administration.” 

“Negro women are now allowed to take a six-week Home 
Managing course. The change came through combined 
efforts of YW and churches. A poll was conducted among 
senior women, and no objection was found whatsoever.” 

“Prior to 1944 Negroes were barred from swimming 
pools.” 

“In general school social functions, there are now no 
restrictions.” 

“Social university dances were formerly prohibited to 
Negro students. Tickets are now available to all groups.” 

“Formerly Negroes were not admitted to fraternities and 
sororities. Now a Negro girl is in one of the sororities and 
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another is being pledged. Action was the result of Social 
Action Committee.” 

“International House established in 1944. This evolved 
in part from the Christian Youth Conference Forum.” 

“A problem of places to meet interracially and intercol- 
legiately—now Negro YW and YM available. ‘The white Y 
was always available but [we] did not feel welcome always.” 
(Southern Region) 

‘There are also scattered reports of some weakening 
in community discriminations against Negroes, such as 
the following: 

“Formerly Negroes barred from department stores; now 
very few open to them.” 

“A law was passed several years ago enabling minority 
groups to attend movies.” 

“There had been no barber shop where Negroes could 
get their hair cut. T’wo years ago the theological students 
and townspeople established an interracial barber shop 
where all races can be served. ‘Tried to force the issue with 
other barbers first without success.” 

It is significant that only one institution, located in 
the Far West, reported that “problems [of discrimina- 
tion] are on the increase, not the decrease”; and its 
reference was to the ‘““Mexican minority chiefly’. 

During the year since the initial inquiry forms were 
sent to campus Associations, there has been a noticeable 
sharpening of racial discriminations in America gener- 
ally; and it is theoretically tenable that such a negative 
trend soon will find expression on college and university 
campuses. The early 1947 travels of the investigator in 
the Middle West gave some evidence of such a develop- 
ment, but only in one respect—a tendency toward in- 
creased anti-Semitism among students on the campus. 

On the other hand, there is considerable evidence of 
continuing progressive change. Wartime prejudices 
against Japanese-Americans are diminishing; and these 
students seem to be well on the way toward satisfactory 
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adjustments. Many traditional discriminations against 
Negro students are being challenged—such as in the 
broad and effective student campaign at Northwestern 
University (Illinois) for dormitory facilities for Ne- 
eroes; student protests at Miami University (Ohio), 
Pennsylvania State College, Syracuse University (New 
York), and other institutions against anti-Negro dis- 
criminations in athletics; the increasing number of 
Negroes being appointed to the faculties of northern 
colleges and universities; and the organized support 
given by University of Texas students to the National 
Association for the Advancement of Colored People in 
its legal fight for the right of Negroes to attend the 
University Law School. 

On college and university campuses, at least, the 
general trend in interracial relations—even in the 
spring of 1947—-seemed still to be in the direction of 
progress. 

It is important to note also that the sentiments and 
organized activities of students are reported as the main 
factor making for progressive change in interracial 
relations in many of the institutions and neighboring 
communities with which this inquiry deals. There is 
considerable evidence that student thinking on this 
question is somewhat more advanced than that of the 
university faculty and administration, and is far ahead 
of that of the. townspeople. More significant still, at 
least for the purposes of this inquiry, is the further fact 
that organized student action has many times been suc- 
cessful in modifying progressively certain long-estab- 
lished discriminations against minority groups—not 
only on the campus, but even in the neighboring com- 
munity. 

It is clear that there does exist, indeed, a very sub- 
stantial problem of discrimination against Negroes, 
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Japanese-Americans and Jews at many colleges and uni- 
versities where student Christian Associations are lo- 
cated. Such discriminations, although still marked, have 
tended somewhat to wane during recent years. We turn 
now to a consideration of what student Associations are 
doing to strengthen and accelerate this progressive 
trend. 
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IV 


THE EXTENT AND NATURE 
OF INTERRACIAL PROGRAMS 


OW GENERALLY ARE NEGRO, JEWISH AND JAPANESE- 
I American students included in the membership 
of student Associations? What definite goals do campus 
Associations set out to achieve in the field of inter- 
racial relations? What changes in conditions do they 
pose as objectives to be attained? Precisely what do 
these Associations do in seeking to accomplish their 
purposes? What types of activities are included in their 
interracial program? Who plans the program? What 
role does the advisory board play? 

These are the questions with which this chapter deals. 
Having interpreted the extent and nature of the prob- 
lem of minority group discrimination on and around 
college campuses, our concern at this point is to de- 
termine precisely what student Associations are trying 
to do about it. 


» MINORITY STUDENTS IN ASSOCIATION 
MEMBERSHIP 


The 156 cooperating Associations were asked to report 
the size of their total memberships, together with the 
numbers of Jewish, Japanese-American and Negro stu- 
dents included in the totals. Analysis of Table 10 reveals 
that the typical (i.e. median) Association has approxi- 
mately 150 members, which also represents the median 
size in the Northeast and Middle West areas. The typi- 
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» TABLE 10 « 
Total and Minority Group Membership of Student 


Associations 
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cal Association has about 90 members in the West, and 
300 in the South. The range is from 20 to more than 
1000 members. However, fewer than one-fourth of the 
Associations have memberships larger than 400. 

The minority student memberships are generally 
very small in those Associations reporting any at all. 
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Typically there about seven Jews, one or two Japanese- 
Americans, and about three Negroes. One Association 
reports as many as 150 Jews in its membership; but no 
Association reports more than 20 Japanese-American 
members or more than 40 Negro members. 

It is perhaps of special significance that large propor- 
tions of these student Associations report no Jewish, 
Japanese-American or Negro membership. As may be 
seen from Table 11, the incidence of these minority 
groups in the Association membership is considerably 
less than in the case of institutional enrollments. 

Whereas 72 per cent of the institutions enroll Jewish 
students, only 41 per cent report Jewish members of 
the student Association. This, of course, is understand- 


» TABLE 11 « 


Number and Percentage of Institutions Reporting 
Minority Enrollments and Minority Association 


Memberships * 
ITEM | Jews Jap.-AMER. | NEGROES 

Number Reporting: 

PrOlments t,o: cv ea ee 12 43 77 

RIVEcIiDcishIpsi he efa. tates 64 56 45 
Per Cent Reporting: 

arOuINc ite ea eee qe 47 49 

ye Niembpershigs et. eres 41 36 29 


* Based upon the data of Tables 4 and 10. 


able on religious grounds. Perhaps the notable thing is 
that so large a number of student Association groups do 
include Jews. 

‘There are proportionately more than three-fourths 
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as many Associations reporting Japanese-American 
members as there are reporting the enrollment of such 
students in the institution. Whereas 72 per cent report 
Japanese-American enrollments, some 41 per cent re- 
port Japanese-American members of the YWCA or 
student Christian Association. 

With Negro students, however, there appears to be 
a significant difference. Whereas 49 per cent of the 
Associations report Negro students on the campus, only 
29 per cent (proportionately about three-fifths as 
many) report Negro Association members. 

‘There is no norm by which to determine to what ex- 
tent and in what numbers student Associations “ought” 
to include minority students in their membership. It 
would seem, however, especially since interracial rela- 
tions is a major program emphasis of the YWCA, that 
one of the first things every Association should do is 
to guarantee that its own membership reflect the inter- 
racial composition of the student body as a whole. To 
bring Jewish, Japanese-American and Negro students 
into the YWCA membership—in substantial num- 
bers—would seem to be a necessary starting point for 
an effective student Association interracial program. 

The relatively small number of Associations with 
Jewish, Japanese-American or Negro members, and the 
very small numbers of such students belonging to Asso- 
ciations where they have been brought in, may reflect 
inadequate attention to this question on the part of the 
campus YWCA leadership. On the other hand, it 
may be that many Associations have actively sought 
minority student members, but have been unable to 
attract them to the organization. In either case, impor- 
ant programatic implications flow from the low inci- 
dence of minority student membership in the YWCA 
which is revealed by the data of Tables 10 and 11. 
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» GOALS STATED FOR 1945 


In the realm of interracial relations, as in any other, 
progressive change is most readily accomplished 
through purposeful activities which are directed toward 
very definite, clearly defined goals. Diffuse efforts may 
be quite as sincere and vigorous without accomplish- 
ing anything very definite—largely because no definite, 
measurable objectives were set as guides to action. 

Because of this importance of clearly defined goals 
for interracial program activities, student Associations 
participating in this study were asked to indicate ‘what 
(if any) definite changes your Association set out to 
make during 1945 in the campus or community condi- 
tions and relationships facing Negro, Jewish, Japanese- 
American or other minority groups.” They were in- 
structed to note by checkmark if “no definite goals 
were set for changes in this regard’, or to list whatever 
“specific changes’ they set out to accomplish. 

Only 39 Associations, one-fourth of those cooperating 
with this inquiry, report having set any definite goals 
whatever for their interracial programs during 1945. 
As is shown by Table 12, some 80 of the Associations 
(51 per cent) reported that “no definite goals were 
set”, and another one-fourth (24 per cent) did not reply 
to the question. It would seem that but few of these 
Associations have learned to apply, at least in their 
interracial programs, the very important principle that 
focalized effort, directed toward clearly defined goals, 
is most likely to get the desired programatic outcomes. 
To see one’s goals clearly, helps to attain them. 

The term “‘goals” as used in this inquiry is defined as 
“definite changes” an Association sets out to make “in 
the campus or community conditions and relationships’ 
facing minority students. Most of the 39 Associations 
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» TABLE 12 « 


Number of Associations Reporting Definite Goals, 
or Stating That None Were Set, by Regions 


NUMBER OF ASSOCIATIONS 


REGION 
Listing Reporting No 
peantte | VGING, Reporting] etal 
Northeast) 36. Sie 7 15 6 28 
Middle: West 3: nina... 12 35 2, 56 
IVALESE | West nlda tate) Sidcual sa, 9 14 12 35 
ROMEO cn iy td Cite 11 16 10 37 
oral (ou Ue kel aie 39 80 BY vty SG 
erence GA all 25 ed 24 100 


replying positively to this section of the questionnaire 
listed goals which, although not always stated with pre- 
cision, do fairly well satisfy this definition. Some of 
them clearly stated definite, measurable objectives; and 
others implied such definite goals in statements which 
were not so clear. Many other Associations, however, 
listed vague or very general purposes as “‘goals’; and a 
few others listed activities and procedures, suggesting 
that the concept of “goal”, as here used, is inadequately 
understood. 

There follow a few illustrations of these three cate- 
gories of responses. All are direct quotations from the 
reports of cooperating Associations. 


A. Definite goals, clearly stated or implied: 


1. Tried to form a Girl Reserve [now called Y-Teen] Club 
at Negro High School. 

2. Initiate a race relations study group. 

3. To get Negro speakers on our campus. 

4, An exchange program with a Negro college. 
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5. To get Jewish and Catholic speakers in our assembly 
to discuss race relations. 

6. To arrange for enrollment of Negroes at the college. 

7. To get Negroes not to separate themselves. 

8. ‘To get whites to help Negroes secure campus jobs. 

9. Campus survey—to obtain information as to the prob- 
lems of minority groups on campus. 

10. To get active participation by students in the cam- 
paign for an FEPC in California. 

11. To admit Jewish students to YWCA. 

12. Work with NAACP on keeping students informed 
about test case concerning enrollment of Negro student 
in law school. 

13. To make Jewish people feel more at ease and wanted 
here on our campus. 

14. To bring Negro speakers for vespers. 

15. ‘To have Negro girls admitted to dormitories. 

16. To include members of minority groups in YWCA 
Executive Board. 

17. To get Negro sororities admitted to Pan-Hellenic. 

18. ‘To abolish Negro discrimination in connection with 
restaurants and motion picture shows in town. 

19. No discrimination in assignment of practice teachers. 

20. Allowing Negro girls to live in Home Management 
House. 


B. Vague or general purposes: 


1. To create appreciation and understanding of each 
other. 

2. Working for common purpose. 

3. Definite work toward right racial attitudes. 

4. Improving relations with Negroes in town by working 
with them in church and school. 

5. More contact between white and Negro students. 

6. To help by friendly attitudes to all of them. 

7. To break down barriers through normal channels of 
program and contact. 

8. Working for improvement in housing conditions. 

9. Understanding of racial problems. 

10. To encourage foreign students . . . to participate in 
our program to the mutual benefit of all. 
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C. Procedures, activities or other responses not express- 
ing goals: 

1. Cabinet discussion about methods and goals in inter- 
racial education. 

2. In an interpretation of our purpose, we tried to stress 
the fact that we are interracial and interfaith. 

3. Working in minority settlement houses in the city. 

4. We have a race relations workshop in March. 

5. To try out weekend work camps already established. 


‘The above tabulations are not designed to suggest 
anything whatever about the validity of the interracial 
program goals stated or implied. Rather, their sole 
purpose is to illustrate what appear to be clearly 
thought-out “definite changes” which some Associa- 
tions set out to effect (Group A), as contrasted with the 
vague generalities (Group B) and procedures or activi- 
ties (Group C) which other Associations mistakenly 
list as “definite goals’’. It is evident that even the few 
Associations which sought to list program goals—not to 
mention the three-fourths which ignored the question 
or stated they had no such goals—can with profit give 
considerable more thought to the importance of defin- 
ing precisely what they want to accomplish as a guide 
to the organization of effective programs for the im- 
provement of interracial relations. 

Associations were also asked to state “what... group 
(or groups) determined the year’s objectives in inter- 
racial work”. As may be seen from Table 13, responses 
to this questionnaire item were obtained from nearly 
twice as many Associations as listed goals for the year’s 
work. 

The Community Responsibility Commission, more 
often than any other group, is said to determine the ob- 
jectives of Association work in the interracial field; and 
the YWCA cabinet ranks second in the frequency 
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with which this function is performed. These two 
groups are said to determine program goals in 72 per 
cent of the 75 Associations reporting; and this pattern 
is fairly common to all four geographical regions. In 
all but four of the remaining 21 Associations, inter- 
racial work goals are said to be determined by general 
membership meetings or by the Christian Faith Com- 
mission. Only one Association, located in a southern 


» TABLE 13 « 
Groups Determining Objectives in Interracial 


Work, by Regions 


NuMBER OF ASSOCIATIONS 


Group 


North- | Middle | West | South | Total 

Community Responsibility 
COMmMission yes 9 9 6 she ae 
YW GCA Cabinetsos. a4 a5 5 9 3 Akin 
Membership Meetings.... — 4 2 3 ] 

Christian Faith Commis- 
SLOT aes eRe aa 3 — 3 2 8 

International Affairs Com- 
PEIROIOTY CCE NN dia Saris 2 — 1 3 
Mavisory Board... 5. 0.) .. — 1 a oc 1 
Stalin t hdd ete Ave 47 25 14 $e ieth 


institution, reports that goals are determined by the 
advisory board; and three Associations list the Inter- 
national Affairs Commission as the group responsible 
for this function! 

It would seem to be quite appropriate for the initia- 
tive in formulating interracial program objectives to lie 
chiefly with an Association’s Community Responsibility 
Commission or cabinet. It would seem desirable also 
for the entire membership and the advisory board to be 
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drawn into the process of formulating goals. ‘This may, 
indeed, be the practice of many Associations, although 
their replies to this inquiry do not so indicate. 

Quite apart from what group does the job, it is clear 
from the data of this section that a major and wide- 
spread need is to guarantee that some appropriate group 
carry out the all-important function of deciding, in 
advance, precisely what changes in interracial behavior 
or conditions the Association is going to try to bring 
about. Definite, measurable goals are an absolutely es- 
sential starting point for the development of effective 
interracial programs. 


» TYPES OF ACTIVITIES DURING 1945 


Associations participating in this inquiry were asked 
to indicate “the types and frequencies of interracial pro- 
gram activities actually carried out during 1945”. For 
this purpose a check list of nearly three dozen activity 
items was provided. Associations were asked (1) to 
check those ‘not used at all’’, “tried without success” 
or “‘carried out successfully”; (2) to list, in blank spaces 
provided, any other activities used; and (3) to indicate 
the “minority group or groups affected’’ by each type 
of interracial program activity used. 

Only 87 (55 per cent) of the 156 Associations supply- 
ing other groups of data requested by this inquiry gave 
full (or almost complete) reports on the types of inter- 
racial program activities they carried out during 1945. 
As may be seen from Table 14, some 17 per cent of these 
Associations only partially filled out the check list of 
program activities, and more than one-fourth (28 per 
cent) made no report on this item at all. When it is 
recalled that the main concern of this inquiry, clearly 
stated to participating Associations, was to gather infor- 
mation on precisely this point, it must be considered 
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very significant that only a little over one-half of even 


those Associations participating in the study made fairly 


» TABLE 14 « 


Number and Percentage of Participating Associations 
Reporting on Their Interracial Program Activities, 


by Regions 
REGION sonia mee Paes Tora 
INOFUNE ASU dc che tes hated ed iL 1 20 28 
Micelles W eSt itis ay ous cl d ore Boles 11 16 29 56 
4 9 1s) VIR SGN) OR AT HS SS 12 6 17 foe 
SOuthee 7 Ser eas ete 13 5 £44) 37 
SEI hie, Ae hens Pubes 43 26 87 156 
Were Oe ole war ei vag 28 17 Ob. 100 


complete reports on their interracial program activities. 
One can but wonder whether the others had anything 
substantial to report. 

“Sending delegates to student conferences open to 
members of all minority groups’ is the one program 
activity most generally used during 1945 by the student 
Associations reporting. As is shown by Table 15, some 
75 Associations—nearly one-fourth of them in the 
South—said this activity was “‘carried out successfully’; 
and 37 Associations (nine in the South) reported suc- 
cessful “local interracial intercollegiate meetings’. Only 
11 Associations report that no delegates were sent to 
student interracial conferences, presumably of regional 
or national scope; whereas 29 report no participation in 
local interracial, intercollegiate meetings. Further, the 
relative predominance of this type of activity is charac- 
teristic of all four geographical regions. 

It is clear that the pioneering role of the YWCA 
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in sponsoring interracial conferences—a major program 
emphasis for more than two decades, even in the South 
—is reflected in the data of Table 15. This is an ex- 
tremely important development. It is through such 
local, area, regional and national conferences that many 
thousands of students have come, for the first time, to 
meet and work and live with students of other races on 
a plane of mutual respect and equality. Largely from 
such interracial conferences has come the impetus for 
such other interracial program activities as are carried 
out by student Associations. 

It will be noted from Table 15 that 38 and 30 Asso- 
Clations, respectively, report cooperating with “other 
campus groups” and with “community groups” in the 
development of their interracial programs. Similarly, 
“working with the Advisory Board’ is reported by 16 
Associations. 

Very few Associations report failure in their attempt 
to carry out the group of activities listed in Table 15. 
The outstanding negative fact is that these activities 
were “not used at all’ by relatively large numbers of 
Associations. | 

“Discussion” activities rank second in the frequency 
with which they occur in the interracial programs of 
those Associations for which information is available. 
As may be seen from Table 16, some 51 Associations 
report “successful” use of discussions on interracial 
problems in Interracial Committee meetings, 48 in 
general membership meetings, and 40 in YWCA cabi- 
net meetings. 

It is probably very significant that membership dis- 
cussions on “‘race problems in general” are reported by 
several times more Associations than held such discus- 
sions on specific problems on the campus or in the com- 
munity, or on pending FEPC or anti-poll tax legisla- 
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tion. Discussion of the problem “in general’? may con- 
tribute to greater understanding of the problem and to 
more wholesome attitudes; but the consideration of 
“specific” problems is more likely to lead to action. And 
it is in actlon—doing something about interracial prob- 
lems—that truly functional understandings and _atti- 
tudes, as well as objective results, are most likely to be 
achieved. 

Successfully carried out surveys of interracial prob- 
lems on the campus are reported by 15 Associations, and 
similar surveys of interracial problems in the commu- 
nity by 10 Associations. ‘This type of activity warrants 
much wider use. Indeed, a systematic survey of the na- 
ture and extent of campus and community interracial 
problems would seem to be an essential basis for pro- 
eram planning. 

Although discussion and survey activities (Table 16) 
were used by fewer Associations than used interracial 
conference activities (Table 15), still, the former group 
of activities was reported as “tried without success’ by 
several times more Associations than made such reports 
on the latter group of activities. Just why there should 
be greater difficulty in the successful execution of dis- 
cussion and survey activities is not apparent from the 
data of this inquiry. The thrill most students get out of 
going away to conferences may partially explain the 
higher percentage of “successful” use of the interracial 
conference activity. It may be also that intra-Association 
prejudices or conflicts on problems of interracial rela- 
tions have something to do with the higher incidence of 
failure in the attempted use of discussion and survey 
activities. 

With the group of program activities listed in ‘Table 
16, even more than with those of the previous table, an 
outstanding fact to be noted well is that these more or 
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less elementary activities were “not used at all’ by 
large numbers of the Associations reporting. 

“Holding public meetings on interracial problems” 
is reported as a “successful” program activity by 34 As- 
sociations. As is also reported in Table 17, some 30 
Associations were successful in “getting books on inter- 
racial subjects in the library’, and 28 in “circulating 
pamphlets and other (interracial) literature in the 
library”. This group of interracial program activities 
ranks third in frequency of mention by the Associations 
reporting. 

Other largely educational (or “‘publicizing”) activi- 
ties are reported by 24 Associations which “sponsored 
articles and editorials in the campus newspaper’, 15 
Associations which placed such articles in “Association 
publications’, and 12 Associations which sponsored in- 
terracial “exhibits on the campus’. 

Direct action approaches are reported by 15 Associa- 
tions which sent “committees or delegations to college 
officials’ in connection with interracial problems, six 
Associations which sent such delegations to (presum- 
ably local) “public officials’, and eight Associations 
which circulated “petitions” relating to problems .of 
interracial relations. 

The frequency of “tried without success” reports is 
ereater for the activities listed in Table 17 than for 
those in either of the two preceding tables; and the 
same is true of the frequency with which this (Table 17) 
group of activities was “not used at all”. 

The program activities least frequently used by As- 
sociations reporting are those designed to gain “admis- 
sion of minority group students” into specific campus 
functions or facilities from which they are barred. 
Table 18 shows that eight Associations (two in the 
South) tried “successfully” to get minority students ad- 
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mitted “into the college’; and ten Associations (eight 
in the South) tried without success. Eight other Asso- 
ciations succeeded in getting minority students ad- 
mitted “into honorary societies’; and one Association 
failed in such an effort. 

Seven Associations report “‘successful’ efforts to get 
minority students admitted “into the student union 
building’; and six each report success in gaining such 
admission “into college athletics’, “into the campus 
cafeteria”, and “into the chorus or glee club’. ‘Two 
Associations sought “successfully” to effect the admis- 
sion of minority students “into fraternities or sorori- 
ties’; whereas eight failed in similar attempts. Four 
Associations each report “‘successful” efforts to have 
minority students admitted “into dormitories’, “into 
the band or orchestra’, and “into swimming pools”. 

Although relatively few Associations made any re- 
ports at all on activities designed to gain admission of 
minority students into campus functions and facilities 
from which they are barred (Table 18), the number 
reporting that such activities were “tried without suc- 
cess’ is greater than for any of the preceding three 
groups of program activities (Tables 15, 16 and 17). 
Moreover, in terms of the small number giving any re- 
sponse on this group of activities, the number reporting 
that the activities were “not used at all” are proportion- 
ately larger than in the case of the other three groups 
of program activities. 

This relatively low incidence of activities designed to 
break down specific campus barriers against minority 
students, together with the relatively high incidence of 
failure in the attempts made, is understandable and 
significant. Associations are here dealing with and try- 
ing to change certain concrete manifestations of racial 
discrimination, crystallized by custom, and in some cases 
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institutionalized. The always-to-be-expected resistance 
to any substantial change in the status quo at least par- 
tially explains the relatively more frequent failure of 
student Associations in their use of this type of program 
activity. Awareness of such resistance—and perhaps 
some degree of readiness to accept things as they are— 
may partially explain the failure of most Associations 


» TABLE 19 « 


Minority Groups Affected by Different Types of 
Association Program Activities, All Regions 


Part I 


NUMBER OF 


INSTITUTIONS REPORTING: 
INTERRACIAL PROGRAM 


ACTIVITIES BY TYPES 


Jews Jap.-Amer. | Negroes 
A. Conferences, cooperation with groups: 
1. Delegates to student interracial 
CORTETENCES 49 CR AT Ones id 24 34 
2. Local interracial intercollegiate 
TRCETUROS cri Wat eariiie Seperate t: a. 5 t 14 
3. Working with advisory board.... - 3 4 a 
4. Cooperating with other campus 
POU DS le). cs PEN op OM LT oy op nae Pe 4 6 16 
5. Cooperating with community 
SPOUDS 2 ise fe aes ait einai ge. cman binats 3 Zz 10 
B. Surveys and Membership Discussion: 
To) Campus SURVEYS Weal pecs auys 6 8 10 
2s OUTUMGTATY BUPVEYVS 000 ie al ie ae 2 2 12 
3. Interracial Committee discussions 16 13 36 
4). Ca bine tidiseussions, 2). 4%. sles. ih +2 11 23 
5. Membership meetings on: 
a.) Race problem iim general.ig. 7) 0°? Ls Zt 
b. Specific campus problems.... 3 Z 8 
c. Specific community problems Z 4 16 
CAP EPC eoislanon i. sancaintes s 5 4 Tz 
e. Anti-poll tax legislation..... 1 mi 5 
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even to try to eliminate specific discriminations against 
minority students in campus functions and facilities. 

It will be recalled that cooperating Associations were 
asked not only to check or list the interracial program 
activities they used or did not use during 1945, but also 
to indicate the “minority group or groups affected” in 
the case of each activity used. The responses of Associa- 


» TABLE 20 « 


Minority Groups Affected by Different Types of 
Association Program Activities, All Regions 


Part II 


NUMBER OF 


INSTITUTIONS REPORTING: 
INTERRACIAL PROGRAM 


AcTIviTieEs BY TypPEs 


Jews Jap.-Amer. | Negroes 
C. Public Meetings, Delegations, etc. 
1. Public meetings. 5 4. 18 
2. Delegations to college officials. . ve z 12 
3. Delegations to public officials. 1 2 “ 
APR CUMAOTISUTE Reel ui etet) sc GAiaitnd) ss laie\ ale 3 3 7 
a PRO UNIS ONCAMI DUS ei o's Li 2 3 5 
Or RDOOKS IM ULDEALY yo oo Sate furan sce 9 8 ‘ge, 
7. Pamphlets and other literature in 
SOG rica yi mela Mae tbs atege sc nkene ae y e 14 
8. Articlesin Association publications 6 4 9 
9. Articles in campus newspapers... 5 3 9 
D. Seeking Minority. Admission into: 
TRAE COLE OS a Se sk ala ei a 6 10 
Oe EMOMIOLALY: SOCICUICS ww ila ye bes aie 4 1 4 
Ba eraternities or sororities’ iii ws a 1 2 
A IVOPPATLOMES ih pitched oct ath OU 1 1 4 
DoD WITT ON BOOTED. Whi AL a ae ea 1 
eesOLIe Re A ELICai re Wo otr es Sie aie st 1 a 2 
eminai Us CAleteria ssa eres ote a ete 2 
e.wiband,-ori orchestra aie kh. ea. 7a mae at 
PA MRADOTUS OT Glee GLAD uF: bbe edition 1 Te 1 
10. Student Union Building........ ae ce 1 
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tions to this latter request are summarized in Tables 
19 and 20. 

Inspection of Tables 19 and 20 reveals that practi- 
cally all types of interracial program activities are re- 
ported as affecting Negro students far more frequently 
than they affect Jewish or Japanese-American students. 
A crude measure of these intergroup differences is 
afforded by the following table which summarizes the 
frequencies reported on the four groups of activities 
(A, B, GC and D) for each of the three minority groups. 

It may be seen from Table 21 that, with only one 
exception (Group-A activities affecting Japanese-Amer- 
icans), each of the four groups of interracial program 
activities is used to affect the conditions and relation- 
ships of Negro students by more than twice as many 
Associations as use them to affect either of the other two 
minority student groups. This greater emphasis upon 
interracial program activities relating to the special 
problems of Negro students is consistent with the 
greater frequency and acuteness of the problems which 
Negro students face. 

Despite the much smaller numbers of Japanese-Amer- 
ican students enrolled in the institutions here involved, 
it is seen from Table 21 that the number of Associa- 
tion program activities affecting these students is slightly 
larger than the number affecting Jews. This fact prob- 
ably reflects a recognition of the more marked dis- 
criminations against Japanese-Americans as compared 
with Jewish students. 

The findings revealed by Table 21 are significant. 
They suggest that the Associations reporting are adapt- 
ing their interracial programs to the very real differ- 
ences which exist in the conditions and relationships of 
Negro, Japanese-American and Jewish students on their 
campuses and in the neighboring communities. 
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» TABLE 21 « 


Number of Interracial Program Activities Reported as 
Affecting Jewish, Fapanese-American and Negro Students; 
What Per Cent the Totals for Other Groups Are of Total 

for Negroes; by Types of Activities* 


Types OF PROGRAM ACTIVITIES 


Group A Group B Group C Group D 
ap dnwrracal | Song | Moe | See 
: *| Discussion | gations, etc. F 
og Heme] Ghtema, | itema | Hatem 
Table 19) Table 20) able 20) 
Number reported as 
affecting: 
INGE OES je Gay 2 81 149 91 26 
RO WG RoE ones airs a [<1 34 56 40 10 
Japanese-Americans.. 43 53 36 ° 
Per cent other group 
totals are of Negro 
total: 
INCREOCS oo ce eit hes 100 100 100 100 
A Rea OAS Sa 42 Bi “4 38 
Japanese-Americans.. 53 39 20 34 


* Based upon the data of Tables 19 and 20. 


» THE ROLE OF ADVISORY BOARDS 


The YWCA advisory board is conceived as “an inte- 
gral part of the Association”, sharing in its activities, 
helping to analyze campus situations, “‘discovering new 
problems and needs” and giving “moral support” to the 
Association in the community. Moreover, advisory 
board members are expected to work, among other 
ways, through “joint meetings with the cabinet’, “par- 
ticipating actively in the life of the Association”, and 
to take part in “‘specific projects and committees, con- 
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tributing special knowledge and skill’’.1 One might ex- 
pect, therefore, that advisory boards play a vital role in 
the development of Association interracial programs; 
but the data of this inquiry suggest that this is not the 
case. 

Asked to “describe briefly what role the advisory 
board played” in the interracial program, more than 
one-half of the Associations reported, simply, “None.” 
As may be seen from Table 22, only 36 (46 per cent) of 
the Associations reporting said that advisory boards 


» TABLE 22 « 


Number and Percentage of Associations Reporting 
Some or No Participation by Advisory Boards 
in Interracial Program, by Regions 


REGION | SOME | NONE | TOTAL 
Northeast: |; Oo es ek 8 17 Pde 
IVESCLE VES Oa hau 15 of 22 
Wei cinerea ee hat Sa: 9 5 14 
SOUL Side Cane cue auc. 4 ro 17 
Totals ay ieodie eee 36 42 78 
Pee Cent cia dae, ea, 46 54 100 


played any role whatever in the interracial program. 
The investigator’s subjective estimate, based upon a 
study of questionnaire responses, is that in only about 
18 or 20 (roughly one-fourth) of the Associations did the 
advisory board play any substantial role. By and large, 
this finding is confirmed by the investigator’s observa- 
tions and inquiries on many of these college campuses. 


1 The Advisory Board in the Student YWCA, National 
Student Council of the National Board of the Young 
Women’s Christian Associations of the U. S. A., New York, 
N. Y., pages 6-7 (undated). 
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What was done by those advisory boards reported as 
participating in Association interracial programs is sug- 
gested by the typical responses listed below. All are 
direct quotations from reports sent in by cooperating 
Associations; the evaluative classification is the investi- 
gator’s. 


A. Apparently substantial roles played: 


1. Reviewed program, gave sanction. 

2. Drew up plans for our meetings together with students. 
Our collected material was organized by them. 

3. Suggest past actions of the Association and their suc- 
cess. Interpret administration decisions. 

4. Provided two members to direct discussion group. In- 
terprets feeling of faculty. Carries on its own discussion 
on race. Aids program. 

5. Held joint meetings with students. 

6. Gave information, advice on problems, surveys, etc. 

7. Our Race Relations Committee is a joint committee of 
students and advisers. 

8. Helped sponsor interracial dinner meeting. 

9. Sponsored organization of Community Commission to 
work with students on race. 


B. Apparently insignificant roles played: 


1. Insist they are sympathetic with our ideals, but decline 
to help us in practical action. 

2. Gave moral support and individual inspiration. 

3. Board verbally admires action, but because of close con- 
nections with administration has not to date taken either 
a positive stand or an active part. 

4. Used only for problems that were complex. 

5. Let us go ahead as we will, offering a few suggestions 
when needed. 

6. Board given monthly report. Occasionally consulted. 

7. Little part. Offered suggestions and gave social affairs 
for Cabinet. 


The analyses of this chapter have shown that rela- 
tively few Associations have taken the elementary step 
of involving minority students in their membership; 
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that very few define definite and clear-cut goals for their 
interracial programs; and that those reporting on their 
program activities give chief emphasis to conferences 
and general discussions, largely neglecting activities de- 
signed to correct specific minority group discriminations 
on the campus and in the community. ‘These are serious 
programatic weaknesses. It may be that these inadequa- 
cies would readily be overcome if the YWCA advisory 
board played a vital role in the planning and develop- 
ment of the campus Association interracial program. 
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V 


INTERRACIAL PROGRAM 
SUCCESSES, FAILURES AND 
ACCOMPLISHMENTS 


ae DO STUDENT CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATIONS CONSIDER 
to be their “most successful” and their “‘least suc- 
cessful” interracial program activities? How do they 
explain their successes and their failures? What definite 
“accomplishments” in improving minority group rela- 
tionships do they attribute to the YWCA interracial 
“program? 

These are the questions with which this chapter deals. 
The evaluations which student Associations make of 
their own interracial program activities afford further 
insight into the nature and effectiveness of their opera- 
tions in this area. 


SUCCESSES AND FAILURES 


The campus YWCA’s participating in this study were 
asked to describe briefly the “most successful” and the 
“least successful” interracial program activities they car- 
ried out during 1945. In each case they were asked to 
state the purpose of the activity, what was done, results 
and why the activity is considered “most successful’ or 
“least successful’. ‘The Associations were also asked to 
state the “chief reasons for success’ in the case of activi- 
ties they evaluate as “most successful’. In the case of 
those considered “‘least successful’, Associations were 
asked whether they would attempt the activities again 
and, if so, how they would change procedures. 
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It is perhaps significant that fewer responses were re- 
ceived on this section of the questionnaire than on any 
other. Only 57 (37 per cent) of the 156 Associations 
supplying other groups of data provided brief descrip- 
tions of their “most successful” interracial program 
activities; and only 25 (16 per cent) reported on their 
“least successful” activities. 

The meager response to these questions may result, in 
part, from the form of this section of the questionnaire. 
Whereas most other information requested could be 
supplied by means of check marks, reports on interracial 
program successes and failures required some small 
measure of description and analysis. It may be also that 
many Associations had undertaken no definite inter- 
racial program activities which they considered worthy 
of reporting as “‘most successful” or “‘least successful’, 
and that other Associations had not carried out enough 
such activities to make the selection here requested. In- 
deed, many of the Associations reporting on these points 
explained that the particular activity listed as “‘most 
successful” or ‘‘least successful” was, in fact, “the only 
program attempted”’. 

Some of the program activities reported as “most suc- 
cessful” represent truly vital and significant projects in 
interracial education. Illustrative are the following: 


A. 


One student YWCA in the Far West undertook “to assist 
the returning Japanese-American families and Nisei stu- 
dents in their readjustment to life in our community; to 
meet the needs of Nisei women to the best of our ability; to 
integrate these students into the activities of our YWCA.” 
The following activities were carried out: (1) visiting the 
Relocation Center to establish friendly contacts with Nisei 
from the area even before they returned; (2) meeting re- 
turning Nisei at train and helping them get settled; (3) par- 
ticipating in community efforts to find them jobs and per- 
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manent housing; (4) helping to rehabilitate several church 
buildings as hostels; (5) bringing back on the YWCA board 
a Japanese-American woman who held such membership 
before the war; (6) employing a Nisei student on the Asso- 
clation’s secretarial staff; (7) making grants and loans from 
the YWCA loan fund to needy Nisei students; (8) holding 
open house, teas, “‘firesides’ and other social affairs in- 
volving white and Nisei students; and (9) bringing twenty- 
five Nisei girls into active leadership and participation in 
the YWCA committees and program. 


B. 

An Association in the Southwest reacted to the legal ef- 
forts of a Negro student to gain admission to one of the 
University’s professional schools by carrying out these activ- 
ities: (1) explaining to students the NAACP and the pro- 
posed court action; (2) preparing and distributing a fact 
sheet on Negro-white differentials in educational opportu- 
nity in the State; (3) interpreting the “Gaines Case” (which 
NAACP won before the Supreme Court in a similar action 
involving the University of Missouri); and (4) conducting 
a student poll on the question of admitting Negro students 
to the University. The project was developed through five 
separate committees on student poll, information, program, 
library and exhibits, and work with a Negro college in the 
State. 

C. 


A midwestern Association sought “to get our students, 
many of whom had never been in contact with other races, 
acquainted with outstanding representatives of the Negro 
race and of the Jewish faith”. Among other things, (1) it 
invited a Jewish professor from the University of Chicago 
to lead a three-day conference on Judaism; and (2) it in- 
vited the Dean of Fisk University (Negro) to the campus 
twice, arranging for him to visit with small groups as well 
as speak in assemblies. 

D. 

Another Association in the Middle West undertook ‘“‘to 
give positions of leadership to Negro girls in YWCA”’. One 
was elected vice-president, and another was appointed pro- 
gram co-chairman. “Both were sent to intercollegiate inter- 
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racial conferences, one to each as the only college repre- 
sentative.” 
ie 

Still another midwestern Association set out “‘to get the 
restaurants and theaters (in the community) open to all 
people without regard to color’. ‘To this end groups of 
white and Negro girls attended the theaters and restaurants 
together, insisting upon their rights whenever objection 
was raised by the management. This Association reports 
that “most theaters and restaurants are now open... . The 
members of the group have learned what they should do 
and when they should do it. ‘They refused to be sidetracked 
by petty arguments.” 


F. 


An Association in the Northeast brought a Negro speaker 
to the campus to talk on educational facilities for Negroes. 
He brought five Negro students along. Interesting and in- 
formative interracial discussion on the subject followed the 
address. 

G. 

An Association in the Middle West undertook to estab- 
lish ‘fan interracial cooperative house where undergrad- 
uate women students interested in furthering the purposes 
of the YWCA might have a chance to put into practice 
their Christian beliefs’. Support was obtained from the 
YWCA Cabinet, Advisory Board and Administration. The 
cooperative house was established—with four Negro and 
five white girls—and “had an extremely successful year’. 
The Association also reports: “As a possible indirect result 
of this, two Negro girls have been admitted to the practice 
house for home economic majors. ‘This has never been done 
before.” 

H. 


An Association at a southern university sought “to better 
the relations” between its institution and a neighboring 
Negro college, and also ‘“‘to become acquainted with mem- 
bers of the YWCA cabinet” at the latter institution. To 
this end it (1) organized panel discussions on “current 
problems such as labor and cooperatives” with students 
from both schools participating on the panels; and (2) 
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arranged a supper “at the Episcopal Church” for members 
of the YWCA cabinets of the two institutions. 

These examples of interracial program activities, it 
must be emphasized, are in no sense “‘typical’’. ‘They 
are here carefully selected from among those reported 
as “most successful” by only 57 Associations in the four 
geographical areas, the total representing a small pro- 
portion (37 per cent) of the Associations participating 
in this inquiry. Even so, the projects and activities de- 
scribed briefly above are, for the most part, illustrative 
of the truly vital and significant interracial programs 
being developed by some campus YWCA’s. 

The “chief reasons for success” given by Associations 
reporting “most successful” projects are highly sugges- 
tive of what is required for the development of effective 
interracial programs. Typical are the following direct 
quotations: 


A. Good planning; cooperation. 

B. Group experience and fellowship on a different basis 
than racial differences. Group was interracial but discussed 
things of varied interest, rather than racial problems as 
such. 

C. Careful preparation of material presented; 100 per cent 
student participation. 

D. The broadmindedness of the Committee members con- 
cerning Negroes; deep interest of committee. 

E. Cooperation, very strong interest, hard work, support of 
students and assistance from faculty. 

F. Interested and enthusiastic group; dynamic leader. 

G. Interest of students was high, owing to the fact that we 
had a Negro freshman. 

H. Careful planning, efficient leadership, fine esprit de 
corps in a large working group. 

I. Because of the keen interest of the college community 
and because of the organization of the programs. Another 
factor was the interest of the administration and faculty. 
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J. No apologies made for appointment [of Negro girls to Y 
leadership posts]. Complete trust given by other officers 
and cabinet members. Agreement of advisory group. 


K. A sincere intelligent discussion with a sympathetic fac- 
ulty member. 

L. Active cooperation of Board and Association members; 
liberality of Administration. 

M. Personality of the leader. 

N. Students were solicited individually, and the program 
really encouraged everyone to take part equally. 

O. It was a campus-wide affair, planned by joint YM-YW 
Cabinets. Plans were well organized. 

P. Good planning, excellent participation and as inter- 
esting speakers. 

Q. City-wide range of organizations represented. Spirit of 
democratic intergroup relations. 

R. Good planning; mutual interest. 

S. We tried not to make the meeting abnormal in any way. 
We enlisted the aid of sympathetic college and town 


people. 
T. Cooperation given the students at the University by the 
young Negro teachers in the local high school. 


These random explanations of “success” point up 
what would appear to be essentials for the development 
of effective interracial programs by any Association. 
First, of course, some vital and important project must 
be conceived and undertaken. Its successful prosecu- 
tion would seem to be most likely if these conditions 
obtain: (1) careful planning; (2) genuine interest on 
the part of the YWCA sponsoring group; (3) broad par- 
ticipation by Association members and others on the 
campus and in the community; (4) cooperation from 
advisory board, faculty members, administration and 
adults in the community; (5) effective Y leadership; (6) 
a “natural” (i.e., neither ostentatious nor strained) ap- 
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proach to interracial association and (7) hard work. 
Here, indeed, is a reliable formula for success. 

No less vital and significant than many of the inter- 
racial program activities reported as “most successful” 
are many of those which Associations participating in 
this study report as “‘least successful’. The nature and 
conditions of these latter activities, together with rea- 
sons for failure, likewise afford helpful suggestions for 
the development of effective programs. 

There follow examples of interracial program activi- 
ties which Associations report as “least successful’. 


A. 


A few members of an Association in ‘a southern Univer- 
sity, without clearing with the Y Committee or Cabinet, 
gave a luncheon in the private dining room of the Student 
Union building for a Negro woman seeking admission to 
the institution and her NAACP associates when they visited 
the campus. Sharp protests were aroused on the part of the 
newspapers and campus officials; and the Union was for- 
mally closed to Negroes. 


B. 


An Association in a border state in the Middle Atlantic 
region held an interracial recreational program at the local 
Negro high school, participated in by Y Cabinet members, 
other interested students, faculty members and several girls 
from the local white high school. The affair was immedi- 
ately very successful; but it was followed by sharp protests 
from the Administration. Plans for similar follow-up pro- 
cedures had to be abandoned. 


C. 


The Intercultural Commission of an Association in the 
Middle West held a series of discussion meetings on inter- 
racial problems. They seldom achieved their “purpose of 
bringing in new people”; and “many times the great ma- 
jority of those present were people who already knew the 
things that were being said.” 
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D. 


An Association in the Northeast presented dramatic skits 
picturing discrimination against Negroes. It was an “inter- 
esting meeting and discussion, but nothing more”. 


E. 


A midwestern Association held a discussion on minority 
group conditions in the community. There was general 
agreement on the need for a policy against discrimination; 
but “a useless argument over means . . . no means were 
decided upon.” 


F. 


Another midwestern Association had for Religious Em- 
phasis Week “a leader who was very prejudiced”. ‘The 
members of the SCA Cabinet were so weak they could not 
stand up for what they had given lip service to. . . . This 
was not a planned interracial activity, but . . . one should 
be able to stand up for what he thinks wherever there are 
outcreepings of prejudice.” 


G. 


Still another midwestern Association set out to establish 
an “Interracial Group” designed “‘to educate and eliminate 
racial prejudice’. Practically all the Negro Y members 
joined this one group, “instead of two or three joining 
Interfaith, or Creative Leisure, or some other’. Thus, it 
“Ssolated the Negro girl and her problems”. 


H. 


An Association in the Northeast arranged a program 
with “a timely speaker’, and sent invitations to about fifty 
people. “Because so few attended we were unable to carry 
out our organizational plans.” 


i 


An Association in the Far West sought to enhance the 
democratic liberties of Negroes in the town through sur- 
veys, talks, newspaper and campus articles. But the “town 
organizations acted very unsympathetic and careless as to 
minority liberties and security. . . . They did not help us 
in any way so far as giving the group more privileges.” 
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i/6 
Another Association in the Far West tried to open up 
the Canteen for Negro students. A group of Y Cabinet girls 
and Negro friends went there to eat. As they left, the man- 
agement asked the Negroes not to come back any more 
because the customers (mostly college students) objected. 
“Nothing was accomplished.” 


The lack of success which characterizes the activities 
here described cannot be attributed to their purposes 
or the nature of the projects undertaken. Rather, as the 
explanation given by Associations themselves makes 
clear, their failures resulted largely from remediable 
errors in planning and development. 

Incidentally, the fact that many Associations are frank 
to report their interracial program “failures” is very 
wholesome, indeed. It suggests a sincerity and an objec- 
tivity in their approach to the problems of minority 
group relationships—qualities which are essential for 
effective work in this area. 

Nearly all the Associations reporting “least success- 
ful” projects say they would attempt the unsuccessful 
program activities again, but with different plans and 
approaches. Typical of the changed procedures and ap- 
proaches which they would use in subsequent attempts 
are the following direct quotations: 


A. Make definite plans for action [following antidiscrimi- 
nation dramati¢ skits] and carry out the plans. 

B. Better publicity. .. . More personal contact in inter- 
esting new people. 

C. We would set up complete objectives and plans and 
have a large committee working on it [i.e., an interracial 
recreational program at local Negro high school]. Then 
take it to the Administration and tell them our plans. If 
not accepted, we would go ahead anyway. We discussed 
this in Cabinet, and this was our opinion. 

D. We need to stimulate more people to open their minds 
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to the point of taking the first step toward knowing the 
abilities and true nature of Negroes. 

E. Putting interest into action. 

F. (1) Planning would include consultation with Y Race 
Relations Committee and Cabinet and with Union man- 
agement [i.e., before arranging luncheon with Negroes on 
southern university campus]. (2) Publicity would be care- 
fully planned. (3) Group would be prepared to stand 
lawsuit on action. 

G. We would limit our discussion to one aspect of the 
problem. 

H. Attempt to have representatives from each organized 
group on the campus, such as sororities, honoraries, stu- 
dent executive council, administration, housemothers. 

I. Stimulate action within groups themselves. 

J. For the tea, more careful planning is necessary. 

K. Will include refreshments, more challenging program, 
more publicity, more personal contact in giving specific 
invitations. 

L. We should have more backing both from faculty mem- 
bers and from our parents—taxpayers in the State. 

M. Start as a more organized, large, powerful group [Le., 
in trying to eliminate discriminations against Negroes in 
the community]. 

N. Use a questionnaire to determine degree of racial prej- 
udice on the campus. . . . The majority of the trade at 
the Canteen is by students; and those trying the experi- 
ment do not think the majority of the patrons object [i.e., 
to Negroes] as the management says. 


Thus, in undertaking again those interracial program 
activities with which they initially failed, Associations 
would (1) plan much more carefully than before; (2) 
make special efforts to involve more people; (3) seek 
allies in the faculty, administration and in other organ- 
izations; (4) publicize the activity more widely; and (5) 
follow discussion with definite programs of action. Far 
from being discouraged or intimidated by failures and 
sharp protests incident to their original projects—not 
even by opposition from the college Administration!— | 
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these Associations seem to have been stimulated to try 
again, avoiding many of the obvious errors which their 
previous unsuccessful experiences have made clear. 

It is perhaps important to emphasize, once more, that 
the vital and significant group of “most successful’ and 
“least successful” interracial program activities here 
analyzed are by no means typical of campus YWCA 
programs in general. (Would that they were!) On the 
contrary, there is considerable reason to believe that 
the prevailing general situation is more accurately re- 
flected by one Association’s report that “we have not 
done much at all along the interracial line this year’; 
and by another’s report that its “least successful activ- 
ity” is the complete “lack of an organized student Chris- 
tian Association interracial program’. 


» ACCOMPLISHMENTS 


Participating Associations were asked to indicate briefly 
“what definite accomplishments on the campus or 
in the community toward improving interracial rela- 
tions during 1945 resulted entirely or in large measure 
from the program of the campus Association.” Re- 
sponses to this request came from only 56 Associations, 
representing 36 per cent of those supplying other groups 
of data. Here again, question is raised as to whether the 
failure of most student YWCA’s participating in this 
study to report on their accomplishments is in large 
measure due to their having nothing significant to 
report. 

It was noted in Chapter IV that many Associations 
seem not to understand this inquiry’s use of the concept 
of “goal” or “objective’’, in the sense of definite changes 
to be effected in the campus or community conditions 
and relationships of minority students. A similar lack of 
understanding seems to be reflected by reports on the 
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“accomplishments” of YWCA interracial programs. A 
few Associations define their program accomplishments 
in terms of definite, measurable results achieved. A few 
others report vague and subjective results, which, al- 
though highly indefinite and not amenable to measure- 
ment, may nevertheless be conceived as “accomplish- 
ments’. Most Associations, however, list their program 
activities and procedures as ‘accomplishments’, appa- 
rently failing to differentiate clearly between means 
and ends. 

There follows a complete tabulation of interracial 
program “accomplishments” reported by Associations 
supplying information on this point. Groups A and B 
differ widely as regards definiteness and objectivity; but 
both include what may properly be considered as out- 
comes or results of interracial program activities. Group 
C includes procedural and program activity items which 
may not correctly be conceived as ‘‘accomplishments”’. 
Frequencies to the right of items indicate the number of 
Associations which report a given “‘accomplishment”’ as 
resulting “entirely” or “largely” from the YWCA inter- 
racial program. 

The accomplishments listed in Group A above indi- 
cate that some Associations are achieving definite results 
in their efforts to eliminate various objective discrim1- 
nations which confront minority students on their cam- 
puses, and also in effecting definite organizational forms 
for developing more wholesome interracial relations. 
The admission of minority students to specific campus 
organizations or institutions or activities from which 
they were previously barred is an objective achievement 
about which there can be no question. In some cases 
these tangible accomplishments are said to result “en- 
tirely’ from the YWCA program; although much more 
frequently are they reported as the outcomes of coopera- 
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NuMBER REPORTING THE YWCA 
INTERRACIAL PROGRAM As: 


** ACCOMPLISHMENTS” 


‘*Entirely” ‘‘Largely” 
Responsible Responsible 


A. Definite, objective results achieved: 
1. Admission of Japanese-Ameri- 

Canso the inseitutions, «4... 4124 1 1 
2. Admission of Negroes to all 

OV ELICO Jaren Sew ca rumen sue ue aid ee 1 
3. Admission of Negroes to Mortar 

OAL HAONOLAVY iis wie -«bascicda nee mee 1 
4, Establishment of Interfaith— 

ATCT RACE ELOUSE 5. 3334. dori cet: pit 1 
5. Organizing interfaith group.... 1 a 
6. Attended all school parties to- 

er Ng Siac dh o/oed can aeeaeenty ati 1 
7. Opening Home Management 

PT OUSC LOMNERPOES his.) RaAle ah ah ees 2 
8. Organized Japanese-American 

Sroup notin YWOA ple AgiG 1 noe 
0. Interracial Cooperative... ....°:: 1 ee 

10. Opening of Student Union 

Wafeteria on Sunday © <7. e44'. als \ 4 1 
11. Opening of practice teaching in 

high school to Negro teachers. . . ie 1 
12. Jews admitted to YWCA...... 1 =e 
13. Establishment of Eta Tau Delta 

fraternity open to all races..... che 1 
14. Election of Negro Junior Coun- 

BEN EEION: CLONIUAS Mak Wen Ak ut ae a skal ari 1 
15. Home Management House 

Opened to INGErO oir is tae, ns 1 
16. Interracial housing, nonsegrega- 

TS itd RN TORE Ss Op ores ae pe 1 1 
17. Admission of two Negro girls in 

re EEK 611 ana Ve Oivane POS MONA Si 1 nie 
18. Admission of two Negro girls to 

ParsPicilenicn aia ye iiciod ie . « 1 sean 
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NuMBER REPORTING THE YWCA 
4; a INTERRACIAL PROGRAM As: 
ACCOMPLISHMENTS 


Continued 
( ) “Entirely” “Largely” 
Responsible Responsible 


B. General, subjective and vague results 
achieved: 


20. Fellowship or friendship...... 6 1 
21. Awareness of need for action... 1 Maz 
220 MECUICATION Waiter cy te eee ay 1 1 
23. Improving cabinet attitude.... 1 se 
24. Changing point of view of 

DOWY COA TICITID ORS 5. oyun erate tens — 1 
25. Realizing that all people have 

problems of some nature........ an 1 
26. Arousing student interest in race aa 1 


27. Arousing student interest in 

INAAAGP best eases ieee — 1 
28. Better understanding of Negro. Pa 2 
29. Better understanding of Jew... ee 1 
30. More campus participation by 

TIER ETS, GU/EINOUILICS 7) aise ae nome 1 
31. Directed feeling toward getting 

Administration to allow a Negro 

TOVCTITOM Sy ast Renee ie 1 
32. Interest on campus in FEPC... Tie 1 
33. Changed attitudes on part of 

students and their parents re: 

work with Negro groups........ d — 


C. Program activities and procedures in- 
correctly reported as ‘‘accomplishments”’ : 
34. Negro Bible School (conducted 


PY SOPLECOES) issn arch cat et neh: 1 — 
35. Negro speaker on George W. 

COAT VEL Ia ara hier cee er iiae) Omani re 2 1 
36. Christmas project for under- 

privilevenuNesroes..), Sgivicvie bats 1 = 
37. Visiting homes of underprivi- 

fescd Negroes: anu h aie sie Avs 1 an 
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NumBer REPORTING THE YWCA 
AF a3 INTERRACIAL PROGRAM As: 
ACCOMPLISHMENTS 


Continued 
( ) “Entirely” “Largely” 
Responsible Responsible 


C. Program activities and procedures in- 
correctly reported as ‘‘accomplishments’’ : 
(cont’d) 
38. Exhibits on race relations on 
campus and in community...... a 1 
39. Membership in NAACP...... ae 1 
40. Radio program on race rela- 


41. Inviting Negroes to YWCA 

EUS ee sion HE). Uh cay sia erates 1 1 
42. Bringing Negro speakers to 

Wc PUMPMEDER SS! AL DA 4! WER eo Le ed 24 1 ore 
43. Sponsoring Negro Girl Reserve 

DM PECs ome nue akc ens ee ts 1 ries 
44. Encouraging participation in 

SclooWactivitiesin Wasa a. yale aa ve 
45. Prodding Student Union...... a 1 
46. Recreation and handicraft for 

NWT EXICATI CRERICEI Uae ts yee ye os “1 1 
47. Meeting with Negro youth 

BEOMD ihe c Be etna ui AN Aol e hot 1 a 
48. Visit to and help in Japanese- 

PAAMETICATL MOStCr s,s ie tn a — 1 
49. Sending delegates to interracial 

COMIEKENCE ek aa wiu eae. Masai 3 1 
50. Having Prairie View Swing Or- 

Shesira ii ASsernply. 1 os ee he ae 1 
51. Party for Negroes employed on 

Campuses ian Meee Ne Gate irae % mre 1 
52. Collecting books for Negro high 

Cot 8 at | UN ML Apy, ion as a EA i - 1 
53. Bringing interracial conference 

CECA MEP UIS AS thy coat, RE MCR RY aS 2 ak 
54. Bringing Negro group to 

CABO US ah Met hee caidas 1 ae 
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NuMBER REPORTING THE YWCA 
és 5 INTERRACIAL PROGRAM As: 
ACCOMPLISHMENTS 


(Continued) ' 
“Entirely” “Largely” 


Responsible Responsible 


C. Program activities and procedures in- 
correctly reported as “‘accomplishments’’: 


(cont’d) 

55. Inviting Negro YWCA secre- 

RAL VIO) MISC ICAI DUS coe 1 ea 
56. Helping with recreation at 

Negro high-school ia) weeiaion ina 1 — 
57. Cooperation with Negro colleges 

Fe Bros las ACD Opn pens Eee ues dante ty aa 2 
58. Cooperation with YWCA 

branch in city. ae 1 
59. Panel discussion of two races in 

VICE TIES (hee. lomyetcicte scoot th aa 1 
60. Cabinet discussions on race.... 1 — 
61. Presenting views of minority 

SPUICRO TIES aaled kisi Ma Dice ait Gan Ue oat a 
62. Acquainting students with 

IN ERTOOCK IVER: n.2 noi eee pean 1 1 
63. Visiting Negro university near 

ESN A Na age ie ap renner YT 1 one 
64: Speakers Bureau syed Naa 1 iT 
65. Weekend work camps........ i ches 
O62) Folk. dance, singel. doulas a 1 nN 
GB ORtT vals... mothe ie aed et nae 1 mr 
AOLAN eos total aes ete ican IAs 1 


tive efforts for which the YWCA is “largely” responsible. 

The accomplishments listed in Group B are so vague 
and indefinite that one is tempted to question their 
authenticity—or at least to wonder what evidence there 
is to substantiate the results reported. The YWCA in- 
terracial program undoubtedly does contribute toward 
“fellowship” and “improved attitudes” and “better un- 
derstanding’”’ and “aroused interest”. Reports of such 
outcomes would be far more convincing, however, if 
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they described changed behavior patterns which reflect 
such alleged growth in attitudes and understanding. 
Moreover, there is danger that Associations which ap- 
praise the outcomes of their interracial programs in 
terms of vague generalities alone may find it easy to 
accept the illusion of achievement even when nothing 
important is really being accomplished. 

There is a special sense in which some of the pro- 
cedural or activity items listed in Group C may be 
thought of as ‘‘accomplishments’”, especially when re- 
ported by student YWCA’s in the South. For many such 
Associations it is, indeed, an “accomplishment” merely 
to be able to participate in such program activities as 
meeting with Negro students, or holding an interracial 
conference on the campus. For the most part, however, 
the nearly three dozen items classified in Group C must 
be interpreted as evidence that the Associations report- 
ing them do not see clearly the difference between the 
activities engaged in as a part of the interracial program 
and the results accomplished through such activities. 
This is an important distinction which, when clearly 
understood, contributes much toward the purposeful- 
ness of the program activities themselves. 

It may be well, at this point, to emphasize the rela- 
tionship between interracial program outcomes, or “‘ac- 
complishments”’, on the one hand, and _ interracial 
program “objectives” and “activities”, on the other. 

Program “objectives” are desired goals, which are best 
expressed in terms of changes in interracial behavior or 
in objective social conditions facing minority groups, 
and which one seeks to bring about through purpose- 
ful efforts directed toward that end. For example, to 
make it possible for Negro students to take part in col- 
lege athletics, or to convince a majority of the YWCA 
membership that minority groups are fully their intel- 
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lectual equals, or to see to it that a small group of Nisei 
students are made to feel welcome and “at home’ on 
the campus—these are definite ‘objectives’, desired 
goals to be achieved by means of the interracial pro- 
gram. ‘hey are conceived and formulated in the light 
of the social philosophy, and hence of the general aims 
or purposes, which give rise to the interracial program. 

Program “‘activities” are the things one does for the 
purpose of achieving preconceived objectives. For ex- 
ample, getting students to sign a petition urging the 
admission of Negroes into college athletics; or studying 
and discussing the findings of modern science on the 
question of alleged racial differences in intelligence; or 
entertaining Nisei and other students at tea—these are 
definite program “activities’’, undertaken as means to 
the ends defined by program objectives. ‘Thus, the ob- 
jectives of the interracial program constitute the start- 
ing point for the formulation of program activities. 

Program “accomplishments” are the outcomes which 
result from the program activities. For example, the 
admission of Negroes partially or fully into college 
athletics; or the agreement of college officials to begin 
using Negro athletes at some given date in the future; 
or the realization on the part of a minority (or ma- 
jority) of the YWCA members that there really are no 
“superior” and “inferior” races as regards intellectual 
ability; or the development of a few limited (or many) 
friendships between Nisei and other students—these 
are definite program “accomplishments”, the results 
achieved by means of the program activities. 

In an ideal situation, program objectives and accom- 
plishments would coincide exactly. Seldom, however, 
does this occur. The big concern of those directing the 
interracial program should be to focus and conduct 
their activities in such a manner as to make outcomes 
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(i.e., accomplishments) approximate objectives as nearly 
as possible. Especially important is it that clear distinc- 
tions be made between the activities undertaken and 
the results of these activities. Otherwise, the program 
activities may seem to become ends in themselves, and 
thereby void of any clear-cut telic function. Under such 
circumstances, the actual accomplishments of the inter- 
racial program are likely to be far less substantial than 
otherwise would be true; and even those limited out- 
comes are likely to go unnoticed, for attention is focused 
on means alone. 

It will be noted that approximately one-half of the 
“accomplishments” tabulated in Groups A, B and C 
above are said to result “entirely” from the YWCA 
interracial program, and that that program is said to 
be “largely” responsible for the others. It appears, there- 
fore, that the 56 Associations here represented wisely 
undertake their interracial programs to a considerable 
extent in cooperation with other groups. 

A more careful analysis of frequencies for the three 
groups of “‘accomplishments” reveals that the YWCA 
interracial program is said to be “‘entirely’’ responsible 
for 36 per cent of the definite, objective results reported 
(Group A), for 45 per cent of the vague general results 
reported (Group B), and for 57 per cent of the program 
activities mistakenly reported as ‘“‘accomplishments”’ 
(Group C). Thus it seems that there is a tendency to- 
ward the achievement of more definite, objective and 
clearly perceived results when the YWCA interracial 
program is developed in cooperation with other groups. 

This analysis and appraisal of interracial program ac- 
complishments is sharply critical, as regards both the 
scope and the quality of program outcomes reported. 
Although such criticism seems to be fully warranted, 
it must not obscure the evident fact that some Associa- 
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tions are, indeed, bringing about definite progressive 
changes in interracial behavior patterns and conditions 
on their campuses and in their communities—and, 
further, that they see clearly what is, and what is not, 
being accomplished. The goal of the National Student 
Council and of regional and local leaders must be to 
stimulate and guide a far larger number of student 
Associations toward the development of interracial pro- 
grams which warrant similar characterization. 
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EXPERIENCES AND 
JUDGMENTS OF ALUMNAE 


D° STUDENTS ACTIVE IN THE CAMPUS YWCA MAINTAIN 
their interest and activity in interracial work after 
they have graduated from college? What is the nature 
and extent of their postgraduate interracial experiences? 
How do these alumnae now evaluate the interracial 
programs of their former student Associations? What 
suggestions do they offer for improvement? 

These are the questions which this chapter seeks to 
answer. The postgraduate interests, experiences and 
judgments of former student YWCA members provide 
an extremely important basis for evaluating and improv- 
ing the interracial programs of campus Associations. 


» FORMER YWCA ACTIVITIES OF ALUMNAE 


As was noted in Chapter I, follow-up questionnaires 
were filled out and returned vy 93 alumnae who had 
been reported to this inquiry as formerly very active 
in either the “interracial program” or the “general 
program” of their respective campus YWCA’s. 

It should be pointed out that the total number of 
alumnae involved in this analysis represents too small 
a sample for fully reliable statistical analysis. Even so, 
especially if this limitation is kept in mind, the experi- 
ences and judgments of these formerly active YWCA 
members provide a fruitful basis for the further evalua- 
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tion and redirection of campus Association interracial 
programs. 
‘Table 23 shows that these alumnae came from Asso- 


» TABLE 23 « 


Number and Percentage of Alumnae Replying to Follow-Up 
Inquiry, by Regions and by YWCA Reports on Former 
Activity in “General Program’? or ‘‘Interracial Program’’ 


ReEpoRTED By YWCA As ForMeERLY ACTIVE IN: 


REGION @ ; ‘ 
oars ber ctr ype (fet 
INOVTE AST Si mer ee ae bene 9 4 3 
Middle (West? 2a Uh ou aa 12 35 
PUN Se silehudrany bt Now eu ie iad 16 vi 23 
DOMED Ota ensieey well cL tats 11 13 24 
OTA eS eae Sy 36 93 
Per Genteigekwh joie le 61 39 100 


Ciations in all four geographical regions, and that only 
39 per cent of them were reported by their former 
YWCA’s as having been “most active’ in the interracial 
work of the Association. In their own opinions, how- 
ever, fully 60 per cent of these 93 alumnae were espe- 
cially active in the interracial programs of their former 
Associations. In answering the question: “Were you 
especially active in the interracial program of your 
campus YWCA before graduation?” 57 alumnae re- 
pied) VYesi-and 30.replied,” No, *. 

Of the 57 alumnae who said they were “especially 
active in the interracial program’ of their former 
campus Associations: 


23 (40%) were so reported by their former YWCA’s; 
34 (60%) were reported as having been active in 
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the general YWCA program “but NoT very active in 
the interracial program”. 
To state this same relationship in a different way: 
23 (64%) of the 36 alumnae reported by their former 
Associations as “most active’ in the YWCA inter- 
racial program confirm these reports; whereas 
34 (60%) of the 57 alumnae reported by their former 
Associations as “not very active’ in the YWCA inter- 
racial program say that they were, indeed, “espe- 
cially active’ in that program. 


The data of this inquiry afford no explanation of 
these differences in judgment concerning the extent 
to which the 93 participating alumnae were active in 
the YWCA interracial programs of their former Asso- 
Ciations. It is significant for this study, however, that 
all these former campus YWCA members are reported 
as having been active in either the general or the inter- 
racial program, and that 60 per cent of them consider 
themselves as having been especially active in campus 
YWCA interracial work. In interpreting the postgradu- 
ate interracial experiences and judgments of these 93 
alumnae, therefore, it must be borne in mind that they 
constitute a select, not an “average”, group of former 
student Association members. 


» POSTGRADUATE INTERRACIAL INTERESTS 
AND ACTIVITIES 


Participating alumnae were asked to indicate whether 
they “now have more interest or less interest in inter- 
racial problems than . . . in college’; and also whether 
they have “become more active or less active in inter- 
racial work” since graduation. Their responses to these 
questions are summarized in ‘Table 24. 

It is notable that 50 per cent of these alumnae report 
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Number and Percentage of Alumnae Reporting ‘‘Less°’, 
“Some”? or ‘More’ Present Interest and Activity in 
Interracial Work, by Campus YWCA Activity 
Classifications 


REPORTED BY Campus YWCA’S 


RELATIVE DEGREE As FoRMERLY: cam 
OF PRESENT 
INTEREST OR 
ACTIVITY IN Active in Active in Poe 
INTERRACIAL WorK Poteet Caer Number Cent 
Present ‘‘Interest’’: 
LES ee feet acs 1 (2%) 0 1 1 
Baie Tn, Sah tone 25 (45%) 20(56%) 45. 49 
Ws etn uovirane cull le 30 (53%) 16 (44%) 46 50 
Toul een 56 (100%) 36 (100%) 92* 100 
Present ‘Activity’: 
Tee eter 03 (AD0Z) 18 (4702). A ead 
Aber Cukor 20 (B6eRy TLIO oT eae 
Dibba Dy hk cy Ae 12 (22%) 13 (34%) 25 27 
AVON LER 55 (100%) 38 (100%) 93 100 


* One of the 93 alumnae participating in this inquiry 
failed to report on the relative degree of her present “‘interests”’ 
in interracial work. 


that they now have “more interest’ in interracial prob- 
lems than when in college, and 49 per cent report the 
‘“‘same’’ interest. Only one of the 92 former student 
Association members reporting on this item says that 
she now has “less” interest. 

On the other hand, 44 per cent of these alumnae are 
now “‘less active’ in interracial work than when in col- 
lege. Some 29 per cent report the “‘same” degree of 
activity; and 29 per cent say they are now “more active”. 
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Those alumnae classified as formerly most active in 
the “general program” of the YWCA report relatively 
greater present interest in interracial problems than do 
those formerly most active in the Association’s “‘inter- 
racial program”’. Fifty-three per cent of the former, as 
compared with 44 per cent of the latter, say they now 
are more interested in interracial problems than when 
in college. 

When it comes to changes in degree of activity in 
interracial work, however, this relationship is reversed. 
Thirty-four per cent of those alumnae formerly active 
in the YWCA interracial program, as compared with 
22 per cent of those formerly active in the general pro- 
gram, report that they now have become more active 
in interracial work than when in college. ‘There may be 
reflected in this fact the carry-over influence of active 
participation in the student Association interracial pro- 
gram. On the other hand, considering the small num- 
ber of cases, the percentage differences here noted may 
largely be due to chance. 

An additional factor which calls for caution in inter- 
preting these apparent “changes” in interracial interests 
and activities is the fact that there is no index of the 
original degree of interest or activity which character- 
ized these alumnae during their campus YWCA days. 
Those who now report “more” interest or activity may 
have had very little in college; and those who now re- 
port the “same” interest or activity may have been 
even more advanced in this regard during college than 
those reporting “more’’ interest and activity are at the 
present time. 

There is a pronounced tendency, although not com- 
pletely consistent, for the more recent graduates to 
evince greater present interest and activity in interracial 
work than do the earlier graduates. As may be seen 
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from Table 25, proportionately more of those alumnae 
who graduated during 1936-40 and 1941-45 report 
greater interest and activity in interracial work than is 
the case with 1931-35 graduates. Although the numbers 
involved in these three groups of alumnae are small, 
the differences among them are fairly marked, and 
probably significant of real differences in postgraduate 
interests and activity in interracial work. 

It will be noted that 67 per cent of the 1936-40 gradu- 
ates report more present interest in interracial problems 
than when in college, and that 36 per cent report more 
present activity in interracial work. ‘These percentages 
are much greater than the corresponding percentages 
for alumnae who graduated between 1931 and 1935 or 
between 1941] and 1945. If these are real differences, and 
not merely statistical accidents, they pose an interesting 
question: Why do former student YWCA members who 
graduated during the last half of the 1930’s evince more 
present interracial interests and activity than do those 
who graduated during the preceding and the succeeding 
five-year periods? 

A possible answer to this question is found in the 
history of the National Student Council’s emphasis on 
the interracial program. 

In 1934, a joint YMCA-YWCA interracial commis- 
sion was formed to promote the program of interracial 
education. 

In 1935, the executive committees of the two move- 
ments, in joint session, called attention to “nation-wide 
evidences of discrimination” in most areas of our na- 
tional life, and called for ‘‘united effort toward further- 
ing the establishment of a Student Christian Movement 
and a social order which provides every individual, 
regardless of race, opportunity to participate and share 
alike in all the relationships of life”. 
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» TABLE 25 « 


Number and Percentage of Alumnae Reporting ‘‘Less’’, 
“Some” or ‘More’ Present Interest and Activity 
in Interracial Work, by Periods of Graduation 


Repxrve Decree PEeRiopD OF GRADUATION 
OF PRESENT INTEREST 


OR ACTIVITY IN aera 
INTERRACIAL WorK 1931-35 | 1936-40 | 1941-45 
Present ‘‘Interest’’: 
Bessie ney ors ee 0 0 1 (2%) 1 
AINE Bae cite 2 STS PAG AD Yan D hk Ole 199 TEA OM Nach AR) REL 
EOE 90 oho kG 5 (38%) 22 (61%) 20 (4898) 47 
etalon feiss 15 (100%) 33 (100%) 47 (100%) 93 
Present “Activity”: 
Resse Wie 5 (41.5%) 13 (40%). 23. (48%). 141 
PATE Gk elie fac, 5. (415%). 8.424%) 14,1299) 27 
VEO RIC is octets 2 ALTO) V2 (Os) Li Aaoy yy co 
rRotabes Mesa 12 (100%) 33 (100%) 48 (100%) 93 


In 1936, this joint statement of policy was reaffirmed. 
Although the YMCA then found it necessary to with- 
draw its participation in the joint commission, its work 
“was again carried on with the YWCA constituency 
alone’. 

During 1936-37, the National Student Council of 
the YWCA undertook “‘to review the process of inter- 
racial education . . . since its organization in 1922”. In- 
cident to that review, an extensive survey was made of 
the student population, interracial interests, contacts, 
program activities and related matters of 220 Associa- 
tions, representing 39 per cent of the total number of 
Associations. 

In October 1937, the results of this two-year review 
were compiled and distributed to all Associations in the 
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form of a six-page, typewritten bulletin, bearing the 
title: “Historical Summary of Interracial Education and 
Race Relations in the National Student Council.” Its 
“Conclusions” called for several measures designed to 
strengthen the interracial program. 

Thus, the mid-1930’s witnessed a marked intensifica- 
tion of the National Student Council’s efforts to develop 
vital programs of interracial work. It may be that the 
greater present interracial interest and activity of stu- 
dent YWCA members who graduated during the last 
half of the 1930’s reflect the carry-over influence of this 
period of increasing special emphasis on the YWCA 
interracial program from the high point of the late 
1930's. 

If these interpretations are valid, they point up a 
principle which must ever be borne in mind; namely, 
that the National Student Council can never rest on 
its achievements in the field of interracial work, how- 
ever notable they may be at some particular time. ‘The 
interracial program is not something which can be 
developed to a fair degree of effectiveness, and then 
“held” at about that level through “normal” continuing 
emphasis. The inevitable result of any such approach 
is retrogression. Only through constant, aggressive effort 
to improve the interracial program can even an already 
fair degree of effectiveness be maintained. 


» THE NATURE OF POSTGRADUATE 
INTERRACIAL EXPERIENCES 


Sixty-nine (74 per cent) of the 93 alumnae participat- 
ing in this inquiry report that they are, or have been, 
“actively associated since college” with organizations 
“which include Negroes, Jews or Japanese-Americans 
as members’. No such associations are reported by 24 
(26 per cent) of the alumnae replying. 
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As may be seen from Table 26, postgraduate organiza- 
tional associations with Negroes and Jews are consider- 


» TABLE 26 « 


Number of Organizations in Which 69 Alumnae Have Been 
Actively Associated Since Graduation with Negroes, 
Jews and Fapanese-Americans 


Minority Group NUMBER OF ORGANIZATIONS 
PCR EOCST Ue Ler nee RGD re cart hy aes pad 
(ASSIS TOMS OLS FUR MS aoe SS Oe ge MOIRA 126 
PPapanese-AmMericans 3). ae). «tales iy oe 80 


ably more prevalent than are such associations with 
Japanese-Americans. Indeed, 37 per cent more of the 
interracial organizations with which these alumnae 
have been associated include Negroes and Jews as mem- 
bers than include Japanese-Americans as members— 
not surprising in view of population ratios. 

Thirty-seven (40 per cent) of the 93 alumnae reply- 
ing say they have been engaged in a wide range of post- 
graduate “organizational, civic or other activities ... 
which were designed definitely to combat prejudice and 
discrimination against Negroes, Jews or Japanese- 
Americans”. Fifty-six (60 per cent) of the alumnae re- 
port no such activities. 

The types of definitely antidiscrimination organiza- 
tional and other activities reported by these 37 alumnae 
are listed, according to frequencies, below: 


Reported by 5 alumnae each: 


1. YWCA. 
2. Interracial Action Councils 


Reported by 3 alumnae each: 
3. American Friends Service Committee 
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Reported by 2 alumnae each: 
4. Girl Scouts 
5. Creative writing about race relations 
6. Girl Reserves [now known as Y-Teens] 
7. Bahai movement 
8. Fellowship of Reconciliation 
9. United Service Organizations 
10. Japanese American Relocation Program 
Reported by I alumna each: 
11. National Girls Friendly Society 
12. Student Organization (in School of Applied Social 
Science) 
13. Hill District Community Council 
14. Bureau of Intercultural Education 
15. CIO Teachers Union 
16. Communist Party 
17. Fellowship Commission 
18. National Association for the Advancement se Col- 
ored People 
19. Special school assemblies 
20. Interracial consumer cooperative 
21. Working for housing for Negroes 
22. Working to remove real estate bars against Jews 
23. Committee to improve the community’s Negro 
schools 
24. Personally boycotted ‘my favorite swimming pool” 
when it posted a restrictive sign 
25. Summer Service Project 
26. Working as secretary to University Dean of Chapel 
27. CIO Chemical Workers Union 
28. Teaching in University’s interracial nursery school 
29. Working to “remove “restrictive covenants” 
30. Writing to department stores urging them to employ 
Negro clerks 
31. Boycotting restaurants which discriminate 
32. Entertaining Japanese-Americans and other national- 
ities in social groups 
33. Youth Council 
34. Women’s International League 
35. Declaration for Independence (organized by Theo- 
dore Dreiser and Will Durant) 
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36. Working in interracial church 

37. Teaching my children to respect all races 

38. Using book reviews in American Association of Uni- 

versity Women to combat prejudice 

The most notable thing about this tabulation is the 
diversity of postgraduate organizational and other anti- 
discrimination activities it reveals. No one type of ac- 
tivity is reported by more than five of the 37 alumnae 
involved. 

There appear to be significant minority group differ- 
ences in the types of “‘personal or other contacts” which 
the alumnae participating in this study have had with 
Negroes, Jews and Japanese-Americans since gradua- 
tion. Some such contacts are reported: 


With Negroes by 83 (89 per cent) of the alumnae, 

With Jews by 76 (82 per cent) of the alumnae, and 

With Japanese-Americans by 51 (55 per cent) of the 
alumnae. 


‘The types of postgraduate contacts reported with 
these several minority groups vary widely. ‘Those men- 
tioned most frequently are listed in Table 27. 

Thus, the postgraduate contacts of these alumnae 
have been chiefly as follows: 


A. With Negroes: as employers in the home, teachers, 
YWCA associates, or other organizational and pro- 
fessional associates. 

B. With Jews: as personal and social friends, profes- 
sional and business associates, and fellow students. 

C. With Japanese-Americans: as personal friends, fel- 
low students, YWCA or other organizational asso- 
ciates. 


Reflected in the above summary of alumnae minority- 
group contacts there seem to be the usual gradations 
of “social distance’? found in American life; and the 
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» TABLE 27 « 


Types of Postgraduate Interracial Contacts Reported 
by 37 Alumnae, by Minority Groups Involved 


FREQUENCIES, BY GROUPS 
Marin Types oF Minority 


ROUP CONTACTS 
Negroes Jews Jap.-Amer. 

Persoraltriencisntp ) oldie lees 5 16 14 
Protessional relations... nee 11 18 4 
Employer-employee relations (in 

homes of alumnae).......... 18 — 1 
Organization membership...... 14 6 6 
Business relavions.. 2: fs. eee. 4 13 Z 
Fellow student riiiiey Weak. en, 6 13 11 
BGs Gis Re a are eR Wg a Cee 15 3 8 
Teacher-pupil relations......... 13 8 6 
DOCiaL PelauiOmss. OL. wa Ik Oke v 19 3 
Cihapehy members 0th od cee ae / —— 2 
Living in neighborhood........ Z 8 3 


contacts which alumnae have with Negroes tend more 
toward the “lower” end of the scale than in the case of 
Jews and Japanese-Americans. 


» THE CARRY-OVER INFLUENCE OF CAMPUS 
YWCA PROGRAM 


Direct evidence of the carry-over influence of the stu- 
dent YWCA interracial program is found in the replies 
of alumnae to the question: “In what ways (if at all) 
did your campus Association experiences contribute 
toward your present interest and activities in interracial 
work?” Eighty (86 per cent) of the 93 alumnae an- 
swered the question. Typical responses are grouped be- 
low, with frequencies noted for each’ group: 
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A. Began or strengthened interracial interests 
(18 alumnae): 


“Began my interest. First big experience in interracial 
work.” 

“Through the work of the campus Association I became 
interested in interracial work.” 


“Here began my first contacts and interest in interracial 
program—committees, camping and social events.” 


“Strengthened my interest. I have always been interested.” 


“It accounts almost entirely for my interest and for any 
overcoming of prejudice I have accomplished.” 


“Impetus for interest and insight into problems of minor- 
ity groups.” 

“Campus activity intensified my interest, which I already 
had.” 

“Just gave me the interest and contributed motive to 
help.” 

“Awakened my interest, but not to point of action in 


opposition to segregation. College Summer Service Group, 
1937, gave first personal interracial friendship.” 


B. Provided personal contacts with minority groups, 
often for the first time (16 alumnae): 


“Contact with other races and their problems.” 


“It was my first contact with Negroes and was so com- 
pletely natural and on such an equal footing that I’ve 
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never had any ‘psychological blocks’. 


“Varied activities provided personal experiences in which 
Negroes were people.” 

‘Provided a forum where all races were welcome as mem- 
bers and where one could learn to know each other. It 
helped us to have the right feeling for one another.” 


“Came from a prejudiced family. The Y gave me oppor- 
tunity to meet Negroes and hear good speakers (Negro) 
and to set my thinking straight. Also met Japanese- 
Americans. 
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“Campus experience with Negroes and Japanese-Ameri- 
cans particularly destroyed prejudices built up by family 
at home—eventually even won over my parents.” 


C. Provided knowledge, understanding and keener 
awareness of interracial problems (15 alumnae): 

“I have always been interested. Campus experiences taught 
me more of the problems of minority groups.” 

“Increased my awareness and understanding of position 
the minority groups find themselves in in our society.” 
“YWCA study groups have stimulated my interest and 
understanding of interracial problems.” 
“Information—personal contacts.” 

“Better understanding.” 

“Became acquainted with importance of interracial work 


and received background of information for sympathetic 
understanding of these people.” 

“Helped me understand what prejudice is. Made personal 
relationships with people of other races.” 


“Provided factual material on discriminations, so that I 
have tried to combat them wherever found.”’ 


D. Developed tolerance, weakened prejudice (8 alum- 
nae): 
“Just as it contributed to general tolerance.” 


“Tolerance as an ideal.” 

“During my college associations I learned to think of all 
people as human beings with their individual problems— 
personal, social, etc.” 

“Made me aware of the great need for tolerance and pre- 
vented any prejudice, in my own mind.” 

“Confirmed my belief in the worth and value of members 
of other races, both as individuals, fine members of society 
and personal friends.” 

“I am a great deal more tolerant in my attitude.” 


E. Other types of responses: 


Provided some methods of work in dealing with inter- 
racial problems (6 alumnae). 
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Provided interracial conference experiences (4 alumnae). 


Provided discussion groups on interracial problems (4 
alumnae). 


Provided sound philosophical basis for work in race rela- 
tions (1 alumna). 


Little or no contribution (4 alumnae). 
“Don’t know”; “Not certain” (2 alumnae). 


Irrelevant responses (2 alumnae). 


These reports by alumnae leave no room for doubt 
that campus Association programs are, indeed, making 
important contributions to the interracial interests, 
attitudes and understanding of students; and, further, 
that their influence in these respects carry over and 
affect the behavior of former YWCA members in the 
years following graduation. 


» LIMITATIONS OF CAMPUS 
YWCA PROGRAM 


The alumnae participating in this inquiry were asked: 
“In the light of your postgraduate experiences, what do 
you consider the main limitations of your campus Asso- 
Ciation’s interracial program?” The replies of 85 for- 
merly active student YWCA members to this question 
afford an important basis for the appraisal and revision 
of campus Association interracial programs. Typical 
responses are grouped below, with frequencies for each 
group: 

A. Too theoretical, not enough action (21 alumnae): 

“Too much theory, not enough practical application.” 


“It has probably changed a great deal in ten years; but I 
would say we had too much theory, too little practice of 
what we preached.” 


“Most programs are based on mere theoretical discussions, 
and there is little actual opportunity to see interracial 
problems in operation.” ; 
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“Students are often quite liberal and somewhat idealistic. 
My associations were too much from discussion groups 
and theory. When one gets out into the work-a-day world, 
he finds adults are not so generous and not all are ready 
to accept ideas of eliminating prejudice and discrimina- 
tion.” 


“Our interracial program was almost entirely theoretical.” 


“A great deal of talking was done, and no action was ever 
taken.” 

“Limited to talk on a philosophical basis, not practical as 
housing, health, economic life, education, etc.” 

“Too few activities to change discriminatory policies and 
conditions on campus.” 


“No aggressive program against the very apparent defects 
in local community and campus social pattern.” 


B. Involved too few students on campus (18 alumnae): 


“It was too limited. The Y organizations were alone in 
their real efforts to bring about understanding through 
actual experience; anything else was mere tolerance.” 
“That you meet only a chosen few, in my case the pick of 
the group. You cultivate common interests and do not try 
to understand basic differences in cultures.” 

“It doesn’t affect enough people. Also is limited by ‘near- 
sighted’ board members who themselves are prejudiced.” 
“It did not reach enough of the membership to have any 
far-reaching effect, nor did it influence the conditions on 
the campus to any great extent.” 

“Too many of the Y members are never touched by the 
interracial program (since the choice of activity is usually 
theirs). Not enough current information was gotten so 
that the girls might see and deal with real problems.” 
“Not comprehensive enough. One of too many interest 
groups in the YWCA and the University itself.” 

“It did not do enough to solicit the interest and under- 
standing of those not already racially tolerant.” 


“The friendliness toward these groups seemed too limited 
to a minority of whites. More white students should have 
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had the opportunity of getting to know the Negroes and 
foreign students.” 


“Touches only the people who want to be touched. Fo- 
rums never held on our campus.” 
“What they did was good but so little of it; reached too 
small a group of students.” 
C. Too limited contact with minority students (18 
alumnae): 
“Too few participants of minority groups.” 
“Small numbers of other races present—one Negro, two 
Japanese-Americans and only a few Jews. Everything was 
theory.” 


“Not enough inclusion of other races so that they were an 
integral part of the Y program. I think the program was 
well done from an academic standpoint.” 

“Few Negroes, Jews on campus. No Japanese-Americans.” 
“Too few Negroes in school, and too few of these partici- 
pated in our program.” 


“Not enough contact with nonacademic Negroes.” 
D. Not geared to meet after-college needs (9 alumnae): 


“More information should be furnished concerning oppor- 
tunities outside of college after graduation for aiding and 
sponsoring civic and other activities, not only local but 
nation-wide.” 


“Did not provide the problems I would face in a com- 
munity of taxpaying adults—or even in a community 
YWCA!” 
E. No real interracial program at all (6 alumnae): 

“As I recall it we did not have an interracial program at 
college.” 

“T never felt there was a program as such.” 


“Actually it was not a program at all, although it may be 
at this time.” 


“Not stressed.” 


“Lack of knowledge on the campus of an interracial pro- 
gram setup and lack of activity along those lines.” 
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“Too little emphasis on race problem. The organization 
was largely social in nature.” 


F. Good program, no limitations (3 alumnae): 


“TI still think it was a fine program.” 
“YMCA-YWCA have done and are doing a splendid job 
in field of interracial relations.” 

G. Inadequate adult guidance and leadership (3 alum- 

nae): 

“There should have been more if wise adult guidance 
went with it.” 
“Our leader should have been more dynamic.” 
“Prejudice among sponsors of some campus activities.” 


H. Lack of knowledge on how to develop interracial 
program (2 alumnae): 
“Lack of tactics and techniques.” 
I. Lack of administration support (2 alumnae): 


“The Administration definitely was not openly behind us 
and positively giving us help, as Administrations have 
helped on many church-related campuses. Although a few 
goals were attained, it was only as a result of much strug- 
gle and effort.” 

“At the time, Administration of college formed main lim- 
itation, a very serious one.” 


J. Irrelevant responses (2 alumnae): 


K. Lack of follow-up contacts with graduates (1 
alumna): 
“The failure to keep in contact or offer any definite pro- 
gram for graduates.” 

In the opinion of these alumnae, the main limitations 
of their former student YWCA interracial programs 
are: (1) that they were too theoretical, with not enough 
action; (2) that they involved or affected too few stu- 
dents on the campus; and (3) that they provided too 
few direct contacts with minority students. ‘The pro- 
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gram analyses set forth in Chapter IV of this study 
suggest that these particular limitations still character- 
ize the interracial programs of most student Associa- 
tions. 


» SUGGESTIONS FOR IMPROVING CAMPUS 
YWCA INTERRACIAL PROGRAMS 


Seventy-five of the alumnae participating in this in- 
quiry responded to the questiton: “What suggestions do 
you make for improving the effectiveness of the Asso- 
ciation interracial program at your former college?” 
Their suggestions, which in large measure reflect their 
criticisms noted above, are grouped with typical illustra- 
tions below. 


A. Develop more programs of action on concrete prob- 
lems (14 alumnae): 


“Suggest it maintain its stand of active ‘doing, rather than 

stressing an interracial program per se.’ 

“More direct intervention in administrative policies of the 

college. Such as championship of Negro counselors in 

freshman dormitories. We won the fight, and other areas 

could be discovered.” 

“Action.” 

“Development of action program against segregation pat- 

tern.” 

“Political activity on campus to involve all of student 

body in campaigns around concrete and specific issues of 

today; e.g., the recent race riots at Columbia, Tennessee, 

and the whole wave of lynchings in the South and else- 

where. Campaigns directed at such Senators as Bilbo. 

Campaigns against the poll tax. Support for the current 

test case of Negro law student wishing to enter Univer- 

sity.” 

B. Involve more minority students in the membership 
and program of the YWCA (11 alumnae): 


“Make a special effort to interest and draw and place in 
responsible positions members of minority groups.” 
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“Try to get active Negro and Japanese-American members 
of the Association and on the Interracial Committee.” 


“Including Negro girls in the membership. How can it be 
a true Y if Negroes are excluded?” 


C. Irrelevant or vague responses; or no definite sug- 
gestion (14 alumnae): 


D. Have more discussion and study groups, including 
scientific study (7 alumnae): 
“A special mixed race group for discussion of interracial 
problems or any subjects of common concern.” 


“Encouragement to get at background and etiology of 
some of the most outstanding prejudices; it would help 
individuals in becoming aware of trends toward serious 
social problems which center around race prejudice—the 
Palestine question, e.g., or the new wave of publicity 
which the Ku Klux Klan is currently receiving.” 


E. Hold more interracial conferences and exchange 
programs (7 alumnae): 

“More interracial conferences. Lectures by prominent 

Jews and Negroes.” 


F. Broaden scope of program to reach more people 
(5 alumnae): 


“Greater attempt to reach more people.” 


“More provisions should be made for everyone in college 
to enjoy interracial fellowship rather than only those in 
YM and YW who volunteer for it.” 


G. Plan programs more carefully, better techniques, 
clear-cut aims (3 alumnae): 
“Tactics and techniques should be presented more fully.” 
H. More interracial activities of a social nature (3 
alumnae): 
“More frequent interracial dinners, hikes, entertainment.” 
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I. Assure a leadership with sound interracial under- 
standing and wholesome attitudes (2 alumnae): 


“I feel strongly on the subject. Board members should be 
chosen for their broad-mindedness on this subject and 
Board should definitely be representative. ‘This has never 
been done before.” 


J. Get more minority students on the campus (2 
alumnae): 
“More and more possibility for more effective interracial 
program. Jewish minority never set apart as such. Japa- 
nese-Americans now on campus. Next step is for a few 
well-chosen and exceptional Negro girls to attend school, 
some as dormitory and others as day students. By having 
outstanding Negro girls, students would have first chance 
to know Negro girls as peopie like themselves.” 
“It would be fine if a Japanese-American girl could attend 
College.” 


K. Give more attention to developing interracial work 
(2 alumnae): 

“I don’t believe the problem, as such, was ever directly 

and openly discussed, at least not in my presence, so I 

suggest we have a definite date or time set for a discussion 
of the problem.” 


L. More activities in the community (2 alumnae): 
“More panel discussions outside the college environment, 
led by representatives of the campus.” 


M. More emphasis on spiritual basis of interracial 
brotherhood (I alumna): 


“More emphasis on spiritual treatment that mankind is 
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one. 


N. Elimination of prejudices within the Association 
(I alumna): 


“Some members of the Association itself will have to 
really accept the Negro girl as just another girl like her- 
self—with nothing different but a darker complexion.” 
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O. Study what other Associations are doing (1 alumna): 
“Make contact with other Associations to learn of suc- 
cessful programs and activities with other races.” 

Thus, two main suggestions stand out among the 
proposals of these alumnae for improving student 
YWCA interracial programs: (1) the undertaking of 
more direct action on concrete problems of minority 
group discrimination, and (2) the involvement of a 
much broader section of the student body, especially 
minority students. In these and most other proposals, 
their judgments accord precisely with the investigator’s 
evaluations of current programs reported in the preced- 
ing two chapters of this study. 
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HE CONTROLLING PURPOSE OF THIS INQUIRY IS TO 
evaluate the interracial programs of campus 
YWCA’s and to suggest practical steps for enhancing 
their effectiveness. The investigation is limited to prob- 
lems and programs relating to three minority groups— 
Jews, Japanese-Americans and Negroes. 
The primary data of the study include: 


A. The composite judgments of competent observers 
on the relative importance of selected “criteria for 
judging an effective interracial program”. 


B. The responses of 163 student Associations (27 per 
cent of the total) to a seven-page inquiry form seeking 
information about minority group problems on their 
campuses and in neighboring communities, together 
with extensive information concerning the nature and 
scope of their interracial programs during 1945; also 
meager or “no problem”’ responses from 59 additional 
Associations. 

C. The responses of 93 former Association members 
(31 per cent of those to whom inquiry forms were sent) 
to a questionnaire concerning their campus and post- 
graduate interracial experiences and interests. 


D. Observations and records of the Secretary of Inter- 
racial Education, based upon five years of campus 
Visitation. 
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» MAIN FINDINGS 


There follows a summary of the main findings which 
emerge from an analysis of the data. 


Minority Group Enrollments and Problems 


1. One or more of the minority groups with which 
this study deals are present on the campuses of most 
of the institutions here involved—Jews in nearly two- 
thirds of the schools, and Japanese-Americans and Ne- 
groes in about one-half of the schools. 

2. All three minority groups are enrolled by institu- 
tions in all geographical regions, with one significant 
exception—there are no Negroes in the southern insti- 
tutions. 

3. The three minority groups are fairly well distri- 
buted among private and public schools. 

4. Most of these schools are medium-sized or small 
institutions, enrolling very small numbers of Negro 
and Japanese-American students, but somewhat larger 
numbers of Jewish students. 

5. Questionnaires and letters from 59 Associations 
report “no problem” of minority group discrimination 
or prejudice. Such “no problem” responses were re- 
ceived from one (1 per cent) of the 89 Associations with 
secretaries, and from 58 (11 per cent) of the 515 Asso- 
Ciations without secretaries. 

6. Minority students, especially Negroes, are pre- 
vented from taking work in a number of professional 
schools. This is true for 5 out of 15 medical interneship 
schools reported, 4 out of 21 general medical schools, 
2 out of 22 engineering schools, 2 out of 3 nursing 
schools; and also for 10 out of 98 professional schools 
of other types. 

7. There is ‘‘no discrimination” against minority stu- 
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dents on most campuses as regards living in dormitories, 
participating in athletics, use of swimming pools, eat- 
ing in cafeteria, participation in band or orchestra, 
general school social affairs, sorority and fraternity 
membership, etc. “Some” discrimination in these re- 
spects is reported by a number of Associations and 
“complete” prohibitions by about as many others. 

8. There is “no discrimination” against minority 
students in most college communities as regards attend- 
ing movies or churches, using the YWCA or YMCA, 
eating in restaurants and renting dance halls. “Some” 
or “complete” discrimination in these respects is re- 
ported by many Associations. 

9. Discriminations against minority students are most 
marked in such close personal and social relationships 
as eating, dating and membership in sororities and 
fraternities. 

10. Discriminations against Negro students are more 
prevalent and sharper than in the case of Japanese- 
Americans or Jews. Japanese-American students rank 
second as regards frequency and intensity of discrimina- 
tion. 

11. Campus discriminations against minority students 
are tending to wane. Especially is this true in the case 
of Japanese-American students since World War II; and 
to a lesser extent it is true in the case of Negro students. 

12. ‘There afe scattered reports of some weakening of 
minority group discriminations in college towns, but 
much less than is true on the campuses. 

13. ‘The changing sentiments and organized protests 
of students are reported as the main factors making for 
progressive change in interracial relations in many in- 
stitutions and neighboring communities. 
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Nature and Extent of Interracial Programs 


14. Jewish students hold membership in 41 per cent 
of the campus Associations involved in this inquiry, 
Japanese-Americans in 36 per cent, and Negroes in 29 
per cent. By comparison, Jewish students are enrolled 
in 72 per cent of the institutions surveyed, Japanese- 
Americans in 47 per cent, and Negroes in 49 per cent. 

15. Only one-fourth of the Associations list definite 
goals set for their 1945 interracial programs; one-half 
report “no definite goals”; and one-fourth make no 
report whatever. 

16. The goals listed by many Associations are clear- 
cut statements of changes to be effected in the conditions 
and relationships of minority students on the campus 
and in the community. Many other Associations report 
vague and general purposes, or procedural activities, 
suggesting that the concept of “goals” as here used is 
inadequately understood. 

17. Objectives of Association interracial programs 
are determined most frequently (in 72 per cent of the 
cases) by the community responsibility commission 
(racial equality committee) or the YWCA cabinet. 

18. Only 72 per cent of the Associations supplying 
other groups of data report fully or in part on the 
nature of their 1945 interracial program activities. ‘The 
other Associations left this, the most important part 
of the questionnaire, completely blank. 

19. A wide range of interracial program activities is 
reported by participating Associations. Grouped by pre- 
vailing types and listed in order of frequency are: 

A. Sending delegates to interracial conferences and to 
local interracial intercollegiate meetings; also work- 
ing with advisory board, cooperating with other 
campus and community groups. 
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B. Discussing interracial problems in the Racial 
Equality Committee, in general membership meet- 
ings, and in the YWCA cabinet; also making campus 
and community surveys. 

C. Holding public meetings, writing articles for 
campus and Association publications, circulating pam- 
phlets and library books, holding exhibits, sending 
delegations to college and public officials, and circu- 
lating petitions. 

D. Trying to get minority students admitted to the 
college or to certain functions or facilities from which 
they are barred, such as honor societies, fraternities 
and sororities, student union building, athletics, 
cafeteria, musical organizations and others. 

20. All four types of program activities are used to 
combat prejudices and discriminations against Negroes 
more than twice as frequently as in the case of the other 
two minority groups. Program activities seeking to affect 
the status of Japanese-American students are slightly 
more frequent than in the case of Jewish students. 

21. Fewer than one-half (46 per cent) of the advisory 
boards participated in planning and developing campus 
Associations’ interracial programs during 1945. Sub- 
stantial roles were played by only a few of these advisory 
boards that participated in the programs at all. 


Program Successes, Failures and Accomplishments 


22. Only 57 (37 per cent) of the 156 Associations 
supplying other groups of data provide brief descrip- 
tions of their “most successful” interracial program ac- 
tivities; and only 25 (16 per cent) report on their 
“least successful” program activities. 

23. Some of the activities reported as “most success- 
ful” represent truly vital and significant projects in in- 
terracial education. 
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24. ‘The “chief reasons for success” reported in con- 
nection with “‘most successful” activities include: (a) 
careful planning; (b) genuine interest on the part of 
the YWCA sponsoring group; (c) broad participation 
by Association members and others; (d) cooperation of 
the advisory board, faculty members, administration 
and adults in the community; (e) effective YWCA 
leadership; (f) a “natural” approach to interracial as- 
sociation; and (g) hard work. 

25. Fully as vital and significant as those activities 
reported as “‘most successful” are many of the activities 
reported as “least successful’. Lack of success with these 
activities results not from their purpose or nature, but 
from remediable errors in planning and development. 

26. Nearly all the Associations reporting “‘least suc- 
cessful” activities say they would attempt these activities 
again, but with revised procedures and approaches. ‘The 
changes in approach they would make call for (a) more 
careful planning, (b) special efforts to involve more 
people, (c) special efforts to obtain allies in the faculty 
and administration and in other organizations, (d) 
more effective publicity, and (e) definite action grow- 
ing out of discussions. 

27. Only 56 (36 per cent) of the Associations report 
on the definite “accomplishments” of their programs 
toward the improvement of interracial relations during 
1545: 

28. ‘The “accomplishments” reported include (a) 19 
definite and tangible achievements in eliminating ob- 
jective discriminations against minority groups; (b) 
15 vague, indefinite and general achievements, mostly 
subjective in nature and not amenable to measure- 
ment; and (c) 34 program activities which may not 
properly be classified as “accomplishments’”’. 

29. Reports on “accomplishments” indicate that 
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many Associations make the serious error of confusing 
procedures (i.e., program activities) with results (i.e., 
accomplishments). 

30. The YWCA interracial program is said to be 
“entirely” responsible for approximately one-half of 
the accomplishments reported, and “largely” respon- 
sible for the others. 

31. ‘There appears to be a tendency toward the 
achievement of more definite, objective and clearly per- 
ceived results when the YWCA interracial program is 
developed in cooperation with other groups. _ 


Interracial Interests, Experiences and Program Sugges- 
tions of YWCA Alumnae 


32. Among 93 former campus YWCA members par- 
ticipating in the study (all graduates of the period 
1931 to 1945), 57 are characterized by their former As- 
sociations as having been “active in the YWCA general 
program’, and 36 as “active in the YWCA interracial 
program”. Some 40 per cent of the former and 64 per 
cent of the latter confirm their respective characteriza- 
tions. 

33. Fifty per cent of these alumnae report that they 
now have “more interest’’ in interracial work than when 
in college; 49 per cent have the “same interest’; and 
only 1 per cent have “less interest’. 

34. ‘I'wenty-seven per cent of these alumnae are now 
“more active’ in interracial work than when in college; 
29 per cent are active to ‘‘about the same” extent; and 
44 per cent are “‘less active’. 

35. “More interest’’ in interracial work than when in 
college is reported by 53 per cent of the alumnae for- 
merly active in the YWCA general program, as com- 
pared with 44 per cent of those formerly active in the 
interracial program. 
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36. “More active” participation in interracial work 
than when in college is reported by 34 per cent of the 
alumnae formerly active in the YWCA interracial pro- 
gram, as compared with 22 per cent of those formerly 
active in the general program. 

37. ‘The more recent graduates tend to evince greater 
present interest and activity in interracial work than do 
the earlier graduates. 

38. Some 69 of the alumnae report active association 
since college in 127 organizations which include Ne- 
groes as members, 126 organizations which include Jews 
as members, and 80 organizations which include Jap- 
anese-Americans as members. ‘Twenty-four alumnae re- 
port no organizational affiliations which involve associa- 
tion with minority groups. 

39. Some 37 alumnae report a wide range of organiza- 
tional, civic or other activities engaged in since college 
“which were designed definitely to combat prejudice 
and discrimination against Negroes, Jews or Japanese- 
Americans”. Most frequently listed (with frequencies of 
five each) are the YWCA and community or other inter- 
racial committees. No such activities are reported by 56 
(60 per cent) of the alumnae. 

40. Eighty-three (89 per cent) of the alumnae report 
‘personal or other contacts . . . since college’ with Ne- 
groes; 76 (82 per cent) report such contacts with Jews; 
and 51 (55 per cent) report such contacts with Jap- 
anese-Americans. 

41. The most frequently mentioned types of contacts 
alumnae have had with minority groups since gradua- 
tion (those mentioned more than ten times, listed in 
order of frequency) are: 

A. With Negroes: as employers in the home, teachers, 

YWCA associates or other organizational and profes- 

sional associates. 
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B. With Jews: as personal and social friends, profes- 
sional and business associates, and fellow students. 
C. With Japanese-Americans: as personal friends, fel- 

low students, YWCA or other organizational asso- 

Ciates. 

42. Eighty of the 93 alumnae list a variety of ways 
in which their campus Association experiences contri- 
buted toward their “present interest and activities in 
interracial work”. Those listed most often (with fre- 
quencies of from 15 to 18) are: (a) began or strength- 
ened interracial interests; (b) provided personal con- 
tacts with minority groups, often for the first time; 
and (c) provided knowledge, understanding and keener 
awareness of interracial problems. 

43. Eighty-five of the 93 alumnae list a variety of 
shortcomings as “the main limitations of [their] campus 
Association interracial programs’. The three types of 
criticisms most often mentioned (with frequencies of 
from 18 to 21) are that programs (a) are “too theoreti- 
cal, not enough action’; (b) “involve too few students 
on the campus’, and (c) afford “too limited contact 
with minority students’. ; 

44. Seventy-five of the 93 alumnae offered a variety 
of suggestions “for improving the effectiveness of the 
Association interracial program at [their] former col- 
lege”. ‘The two types of suggestions made most often 
(with frequencies of 14 and 11, respectively) call for (a) 
the development of “more programs of action on con- 
crete problems’; and (b) the involvement of “more 
minority students in the membership and program of 
the YWCA”. 


>» EVALUATIVE CRITERIA APPLIED 


In the light of the preceding analyses and summary, 
it is now possible to undertake an over-all evaluation 
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of campus YWCA interracial programs. The basis for 
such appraisal was laid at the outset of this inquiry—in 
the graded set of “evaluative criteria” reported in 
Chapter II as representing the composite judgment of 
competent observers as to the most important “tests” of 
an effective program. (See Table 3.) 

To what extent do the interracial programs of the 
campus Associations participating in this study satisfy 
the criteria for effective programs? ‘The answer to this 
general question is organized around the several graded 
groups of evaluative criteria here applied. 


A. Most IMpPpoRTANT CRITERIA: 


1. Do campus YWCA interracial programs tackle con- 

crete problems leading to definite action on the 
campus? 

Rarely. ‘The prevailing program emphases are upon 
attending interracial conferences, discussing the 
problem and promoting various forms of education 
on the general subject. Extremely few of the par- 
ticipating Associations report program activities 
which “tackle concrete problems leading to definite 
action on the campus”. 

2. Do campus YWCA interracial programs provide for 
the continuous education of Association members 
and other persons on the campus? 

Only in a very few cases. Although discussion and 
other “educational” activities are reported by rela- 
tively large numbers of Associations, such activities 
generally occur only once or twice during the year. 
Fewer than half a dozen Associations report “con- 
stant” use of such activities. Moreover, the general 
membership is often not involved; and persons out- 
side the Association membership are very rarely in- 
volved. 
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3. Do campus YWCA interracial programs get definite 
results? 

Frequently they do. This is especially true when 
activities are consciously directed toward effecting 
definite changes in the interracial pattern of the 
campus. Much more generally, however, nothing 
“definite” is sought, with corresponding results. 


B. VERY IMPORTANT CRITERIA: 


4. Are campus YWCA interracial programs based 
upon preliminary analysis of interracial problems? 

Seldom, at least so far as systematic surveys are con- 
cerned. Fewer than one-tenth of the Associations re- 
port surveys of interracial problems on the campus 
or in the community. 

5. Are campus YWCA interracial programs organized 
around clearly defined objectives? 

Very seldom. Only one-fourth of the Associations 
report formulating interracial program objectives at 
all; and many of their stated “‘goals’”’ represent vague 
or general purposes, or procedures, which are of little 
guidance in the planning of program activities. 

6. Do campus YWCA interracial programs exert carry- 
over influence in after-campus years? 

Apparently they do. ‘There seems to be considerable 
carry-over influence, at least among recent graduates 
formerly “active” in the campus YWCA general pro- 
gram or interracial program. Practically all such 
alumnae participating in this study report as much 
or greater present “‘interest’’ in interracial work as 
during college days; and more than one-half of them 
are now as “active” or more active in interracial work 
than when in college. ‘There is evidence that campus 
Association programs contributed much to this post- 
graduate interest and activity, although there is no 
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measure of how much was contributed by other in- 
fluences. 


C. IMPORTANT CRITERIA: 


7. Do campus YWCA interracial programs involve 
large numbers of Association members and other 
persons on the campus? 

Only in relatively few Associations. As was noted in 
connection with the second criterion above, Associa- 
tion interracial programs often do not involve the 
general membership, and seldom involve any sub- 
stantial number of other persons on the campus. 

8. Do campus YWCA interracial programs tackle con- 
crete problems leading to definite action in the com- 
munity? 

Very rarely. Definite action on concrete problems in 
the community is reported by even fewer Associa- 
tions than report such activity on concrete problems 
on the campus. 

9. Do campus YWCA interracial programs impress 
competent observers as being vital and important? 

Yes, but with serious limitations. ‘The judgments of 
alumnae, which correspond generally with that of the 
investigator, recognize the importance of campus 
YWCA interracial programs; but they also recognize 
that these programs are in most instances character- 
ized by very serious inadequacies. 


» CONCLUSION 


There can be no doubt that the interracial programs of 
campus YWCA’s are making an important contribution 
to the abiding interests and understandings of a limited 
number of students regarding the special problems faced 
by Jews, Japanese-Americans and Negroes in our society. 
In some cases, relatively few in number, Association 
interracial programs are also effecting definite and pro- 
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gressive changes in campus and community patterns of 
discrimination against minority students. For the most 
part, however, campus YWCA_ interracial programs 
are very seriously limited as regards clarity of goals, 
vitality of activities and scope of operations. Truly, 
major and widespread improvements are sorely needed! 
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lee FINDINGS OF THIS INQUIRY ARE NOT “NEW”; BUT 
they do point up certain situations which have 
been known all along to require correction and im- 
provement. They afford a fairly adequate basis for 
recommendations designed to enhance the effectiveness 
of campus interracial programs of the student YWCA. 

The relevance and applicability of the following rec- 
ommendations! vary, of course, among Associations 
which operate under widely differing circumstances. 
Nevertheless, they should afford to all Associations some 
valuable guides in the planning and conduct of their 
interracial programs. 


A. GENERAL: 

1. The entire student YWCA membership, and espe- 
cially the cabinet and advisory board, should develop 
through continuing study and discussion a sound 
theoretical basis for the interracial program. Essential 
to such a basis are: 

a. familiarity with a broad range of relevant facts 
and their meaning; and 

b. a functional grasp of and deep conviction regard- 
ing the Christian principles upon which the pro- 
gram must rest. 

1'These recommendations were adopted in substance by 


the National Student Council of the YWCA at Lake 
Geneva, Wisconsin, September, 1947. 
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2. The Association should take whatever steps are 
necessary to assure that the several minority student 
groups on the campus become represented—in sub- 
stantial numbers where possible—in the membership 
and program of the YWCA. Such minority student 
members should be integrated into the Association 
leadership and into all aspects of its program. 

3. All evidences of minority group prejudice or dis- 
crimination within the Association should be dealt 
with constructively in a frank and decisive manner. 
The Association must become an organization which 
the whole campus and community recognize as being 
quite free of any racial prejudices or discriminations. 

4. The analyses, findings, conclusions and recommen- 
dations of this inquiry should be studied and dis- 
cussed by all student Associations. Effort should be 
made to draw therefrom whatever suggestions are 
deemed practical for strengthening the interracial 
program. 


B. CABINET: 


5. The YWCA cabinet should center responsibility for 
carrying out the interracial program in the appro- 
priate committee of the Association, and should ar- 
range for that committee to have the continual 
guidance and assistance of the cabinet. This should be 
done in each Association, regardless of whether its 
institution enrolls minority students. 

6. Where certain minority students (e.g., Negroes in 
the South) are not included in the enrollment of the 
institution but do attend neighboring institutions, 
local intercollegiate councils should be established for 
joint planning and cooperation in the development of 
the interracial program. 

7. Attention should be given to the possibility of 
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establishing close cooperative relations between the 
campus YWCA and the Association (or Associations) 
in the community in the development of the inter- 
racial program. 

8. Attention should be given to the possibility of es- 
tablishing, in the development of the interracial pro- 
gram, close cooperative relations between the campus 
YWCA and the churches and other organizational 
allies in the community. 

9. Steps should be taken to maintain contact with 
former Association members to the end of giving 
them postgraduate stimulation and guidance in con- 
tinuing activities in the interracial field, and also for 
the purpose of gaining from them valuable sugges- 
tions for the development of an effective interracial 
program on the campus. 


C. RactaL EQuALITY COMMITTEE: 


10. ‘The systematic survey of minority problems, both 
on the campus and in the neighboring community, 
should constitute the first step in planning the inter- 
racial program. In this connection it should be borne 
in mind that attitudes toward minority groups afford 
insight into the problem, even though there may 
be no minority students on the campus. 

11. Definite and attainable goals to be sought through 
the interracial program should be clearly defined at 
the outset. Such objectives should: 

a. serve as a direct guide to the planning of program 
activities essential for their attainment; 

b. be heavily weighted with definite changes to be 
made in the existing conditions and relationships 
of minority groups; 

c. include also a broad factual and theoretical un- 
derstanding of the historical background and prob- 
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lems of minority groups, and of their larger eco- 
nomic and political determinants; and 

d. be formulated in such a way that the extent to 
which they are attained can be definitely measured. 

12. Activities should be planned which are deemed 
adequate to attain the agreed-upon objectives. Such 
activities should: 

a. be consistent in scope with the resources of the 
Association, thus assuring that they can be carried 
through successfully; 

b. be directed in large measure toward effecting 
definite changes in the interracial pattern of the 
campus and local community; 

c. be directed to some extent toward helping to 
effect changes in the interracial pattern of the 
larger society; 

d. involve the entire YWCA membership and large 
sections of the student body as a whole (rather 
than merely the racial equality committee or the 
cabinet); and 

e. give continuing special emphasis toward bringing 
YWCA members and other students of different 
social and religious groups into direct personal 
contact with minority students under wholesome 
conditions. 

13. Consideration should be given to the non-Asso- 
ciation leadership and organizational resources of the 
campus and community which can be utilized in 
carrying out the interracial program. Steps should 
be taken to effect alliance with such individuals and 
organizations, involving them in active cooperative 
relations in working toward the objectives which the 
program is designed to attain. 

14. Each activity should be carried through to the 
achievement of its objectives. This should be a con- 
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scious and persistent aim—in this and in every other 
aspect of the Association program. 

15. Check on results accomplished. There should be 
periodic reports and evaluations of the interracial 
program—in the YWCA cabinet and in meetings of 
the general membership. Both achievements and fail- 
ures should be noted, and explanations therefor ad- 
vanced. There should be continual revision of the 
planned program in the light of experiences as it 
develops. 


D. REGIONAL COUNCIL: 


16. ‘The Regional Council should see to it that plans 
for summer conferences, advisers’ meetings and proj- 
ects include definite measures to assure the attend- 
ance of minority students in substantial numbers, 
and their full integration into the activities and pro- 
gram of these groups. 

17. Summer conference programs should provide for 
the full exchange and evaluation of experiences in 
the development of campus interracial programs. 


E. PROFESSIONAL STAFF: 


18. Professional staff members should take special 
steps to broaden their own knowledge of interracial 
problems and of techniques for dealing with them 
effectively. Among other things, they should welcome 
close friendships with members of minority groups. 


F. Apvisory BOARD: 


19. Members of the advisory board should be those 
whose understanding, attitudes, experiences and abili- 
ties equip them for constructive efforts in the develop- 
ment of an effective interracial program. 

20. Qualified members of minority groups should be 
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included in the personnel of the advisory board. Citi- 
zens from the community as well as from the campus 
should be invited to serve in this capacity. 


G. PERSONNEL COMMITTEE: 


21. Members of minority groups should be appointed 
to the professional leadership of ever increasing num- 
bers of campus YWCA’s. Existing or anticipated 
vacancies should be analyzed to the end of effecting 
this personnel policy in the immediate future. 


H. NATIONAL STUDENT YWCA: 


22. Members of the national staff should equip them- 
selves with a functional knowledge of the history and 
dynamics of minority group problems in general, and 
of the special manifestations of these problems in the 
various regions which they serve. 

23. ‘The National Student YWCA should continually 
make available to all campus Associations materials 
which describe and interpret effective interracial pro- 
gram activities being carried out at other institutions. 
‘The National Headquarters should also consider 
other ways in which it can give definite, practical 
help to campus Associations in the development of 
their interracial programs. 
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RESPONSIBILITY OF THE 
STUDENT Y WCA IN THE 
AREA OF RACIAL EQUALITY 


HE EXPERIENCES OF MINORITY GROUPS IN OUR 
society provide a crucial test of our fundamental 
Christian beliefs in the Fatherhood of God and the 
Brotherhood of Man. To the extent that the inherent 
dignity and worth of minority peoples are negated by 
social customs and institutions, to that extent does our 
society reject the principles of Christian Brotherhood. 
The experiences of minority groups also provide a 
crucial test of the democratic political organization of 
our society. To the extent that freedom and equality 
of opportunity are denied to minority peoples, to that 
extent are the democratic rights of all other men in- 
secure. 

The Young Women’s Christian Association is com- 
mitted by its nature as a Christian Movement and by 
its statement of policy to the principles of brotherhood 
and equality of opportunity for all men. The clarity and 
concreteness of this policy is evident in the following 
statement on “Racial Equality”, adopted by the Na- 
tional Assembly of the Student Christian Association 
Movement, 1946-47: 


“We believe in the dignity and worth of all men because 
of their common sonship to God. To discriminate against 
any person because of race, creed or station in life is an 
affront to God. We believe that the full integration of 
members of minority groups into community life is a con- 
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dition of the coming of God’s Kingdom on earth. We be- 
lieve that human life is sacred and that no man is of 
greater value than any other before God or His govern- 
ment. 

‘““THEREFORE, We are uncompromisingly opposed both to 
racial discrimination and to separation, and shall work 
through the means of peaceful nonviolent efforts for a 
social order which provides every individual, regardless of 
race, opportunity to participate and share alike in all rela- 
tionships of life. 

“We seek to free ourselves from prejudices and discrimi- 
natory practices and shall extend to all individuals the 
respect due them as children of God. 

“We work against all segregation and discrimination in 
the Student Christian Association Movement and seek to 
include members of minority groups in all phases of its life. 

“We seek to bring all students into campus life and shall 
work for their participation, without segregation or sepa- 
ration, in all extracurricular activities including fraterni- 
ties, sororities, honor societies and professional fraternities, 
and for unrestricted use of all college facilities; we shall 
work against the quota system of admission of students to 
colleges and against discrimination in restaurants, barber 
shops, movies, dormitories, boarding houses, other campus 
living places, etc., in the campus community. 

“We seek fair employment opportunities for members of 
minority groups, including the opportunity for any job for 
which the individual is qualified, equal pay for equal work, 
equal opportunity for promotion and equal security on the 
job. We support the establishment of a Federal Fair Em- 
ployment Practices Commission, and State Fair Employ- 
ment Practices Commissions in the various states to cover 
those industries and unions not covered by the federal law. 

“We work for unrestricted housing on the campus and 
in the community for all people, and oppose separate and 
segregated housing projects and ethnically restrictive real 
estate covenants, and state land legislation which denies to 
members of certain minority groups the right to own real 
property. 

“We work for equal educational opportunities for all 
people and work for training and appointment of a greater 
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number of teachers from minority groups, for equal salaries 
for equally qualified teachers in all schools and the aboli- 
tion of segregated school systems. We strive to equalize 
appropriations received by schools in segregated systems. 
We seek to include in the curriculum of schools courses in 
culture and history of all minority groups. 

“We support equal rights for all persons regardless of 
race or creed, in all phases of our government, including 
conventions, primaries and elections. To this end we shall 
work for the anti-lynching bill and against white primaries, 
private incorporated groups for controlling elections, force 
organizations, literacy tests on unequal standards. We urge 
support for and shall work for the passage of legislation 
designed to guarantee full citizenship rights to all minority 
groups. 

“We oppose separation and segregation in churches and 
community YWCA’s and YMCA’s. 

‘We support the claims of Americans of Japanese ances- 
try in returning to their homes and businesses, regaining 
possession of property, and living in an unmolested man- 
ner, with full civil rights. We urge fair hearings for Japa- 
nese subject to deportation, with special consideration for 
family units. 

“We seek a liberalized policy on immigration, especially 
abolition of the oriental exclusion act and the admittance 
of an equitable share of Europe’s displaced persons; we 
seek to abolish the denial of naturalization rights of indi- 
viduals because of race, color, religion, creed, sex or na- 
tional origin. 

“We seek to bring about elimination of segregation and 
discrimination in the armed forces of the United States, 
equal membership rights in the organized labor movement 
and participation in all phases of its life for members of 
all minority groups. 

“We urge members of local Associations to demonstrate 
in every area of their daily living their belief in racial 
equality.” 


There are few, if any, more pressing needs in our 
time than for the full and concrete expression of these 
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principles for oppressed peoples in America and 
throughout the world. 

Student Associations, which have shared in the formu- 
lation of the interracial policy and have worked to 
carry it out over the years, are called by the findings 
of this study to take whatever “next steps” are necessary 
to give maximum expression in their organizations and 
programs to the principles of interracial equality and 
brotherhood. 
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An Inguiry under the Auspices of the National Student Council, Y.W.C.A. 
600 Lexington Avenue 
New York 22, N. Y. 


PART I 
INQUIRY CONCERNING ORITY STUDEN XES_ AND UNIVERSITIES 
Name of college City or Town State 


Resident undergraduate student enrollment: 1945-46 

Please try to obtain accurate enrollment figures as called for below, If accurate 
enrollment figurbs are not available, record your best estimate, writing "Est." 
after the figures reported, 

(a) Total number of students (all races), .. 2...» ss se ee 8 
(CoyPTotalanumber sof dewishmstudentsi..u. oa sis sited) pleut eiiel eine 
(c) Total number of Japanese-American students. ..... 7, ++. 
(a) Totaliinumber iofi Negro, Studenta.) «isis. sis lies eile. volo art deste date 
(e) Other, please name 

YWCA_or SCA membership: 1945-46 
(a) sTotaliiYWCA or SGAv memberships: sire dels nailer natalie Lede sjneukentol te 
(b) Total minority greup membership ...... .» Men______Women 


(c) Composition of Minority Groups: Jewish Jap.-Am. Negro Other 


Problems or difficulties faced by minority students enrolled in professional 
schools of the college. 


Do Jewish, Japanese-American, Negro students have difficulty taking work in 
any of the professional schools listed below? If so, please check the school 
and stata the reason for the difficulty (iee., administration policy, etc.) 


Professional School Reason 


(a) School of sHawiaiivne)/s.epe. s 
AP School of Mngineering. . 
(c) School of Medicine: 

Den Ota L se vente welte 6 

Ze LNtEYNSHIP: o « «1 « 
{33 School of Dentistry. . « 
(e) School of Pharmacy .. . 
(f) School of Architecture . 
(g ‘ 
(h 6 


) School of Fine Arts. . 
) School of Journalism , 


oeete fC @ @ 


List other professional schools below: 


ee 
€@. 
2 € 
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Hee tree 


5. For each minority group listed velow place a cross mark (x) in either column I, II, 
or III, to describe the situation which obtains in each case, 


I TE III 

Limited use or Minority barred 
participation; completely from 
Some discrimina=~ |use or partici-~ 
tion or segre- pation (explain 
gation’ (explain |under "comments") 
under "comments" ) 


No diserimina- 
tion whatso- 
ainst 


Item 


Se 


On the campus: 
(a) Living in girls dormitory .. 


Jap-Amer. 


(b) Living in boys dormitory. .. 
(c) Participation in athletics. . 
(ad) Use of boys swimming pool. . 
(e) Use of girls swimming pool. . 
(f) Eating in campus cafeteria. . 


(g) Participation in band 
OF Orchestra. ie, ce) 13: lees 


(h) Participatim in chorus 
OF PLCS VCMMD stil elie? 4) ay 8/6 


(i) Use of Student Union ev ee lec 


(3) Participation in general 
school social affairs ... 


List others below: 
(k) 
(1) 
(m) 


In the town: 


(a) Attending movies or theaters 
(b) Attending churches. ....- 
(c) Use of YMCA or YWCA,... 
(d) Eating in restaurants... . 
(e) Renting of dance halls... . 
List others below: 

(f) 


APPENDIX A-1—continued 


-3- 


5a (continued) 


Please comment on any item listed on the precefting page which is not now a problem 
but has been in previous years, Give as much information about the change as 


you can. 


Please comment on any item which is still a problem. 


6. Please comment on any other matters which may help interpret the position of 
Negro students at the institution: 


7. In what ways do discriminetions against Negro students differ from discriminations 
against Japanese-Americans and Jewish students? 
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en A, ams 
PART II. 
ak INTERRACIAL PROG IN Y.W.C.A, OR S,C.A. 

1, Indicate below what (if any) definite changes your Association set out to make 
during 1945 in the campus or community conditions and relationships facing Negro, 
Jewish, Japanese-American or other minority groups. 
ae No definite goals were set for changes in this regard (check if true) 


b, We set out to make the following specific changes in campus interracial con- 
ditions and relations (be Specitie) 


(1) 
(2) 
(3) 
(4) 
(5) 


c, What Association group (or groups) determined the year's objectives in inter- 
racial work? 


2. Indicate below the types and fregencies of interracial program activities actually 
carried out during 1945: 


YWCA or SCA Interraical 
Committee discussions . . 
b, Making a survey of interracial 
problems on campus. ¢ « e 
c, Making a survey of interracial 
problems in community . ¢ 
d. YWCA or SCA cabinet discussions 
e. Membership meetings on: 
(1) General interz problems 
(2) Specific campus dis- 
criminations. . . «+. 
(3) Specific discriminations 
in the community. . . « 
(4) F.E.P.C. legislation. , 
(5) Anti-poll tax legislation 
Others - specify: ' 


f, Holding public meetings on 
_ interracial problems. ... 

g- Sending committees or dele- 
gations to college officials 
h,. Sending committees or delega-~ 
tions to public officials. . 
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2. (continued) 


i. Circulating petitions. ... 
je Sponsoring exhibits on 
CaMpuS »« « » © © » 
k, Getting books on interracial 
subjects in the library. . 
1. Circulat ing pamphlets or 
other literature in the 
library. e ° . e . e e ° e 
m, Articles and editorials in 
Association publications. 
n, Association sponsored arti- 
cles and editorials in 
Campus NEWSpaperes « « « « 
o, Sending delegates to student 
conferences open to mem= 
bers of all minority 
BTOupS « «© © 2 © © © © 
Pp. Participating in local in- 
terracial intercollegiate 
meetings. «6» «+e «-e 
(Indicate number of meetings) 


Q, Working for the admission of 
minority group students into 

(1) honorary societies . . « 
(2) fraternities or sororitie 


(3). dormitories. ooo 9 * © 
(4) swimming pools... +. 
(5) college athletics, , .. 
es campus cafeteria... 
(7) band or orchestras . « « 
{8} chorus or glee club... 
9) student union building , 


Others - specify: 
i 
ll 


r, Working for the admission of 
minority group students 
into the college. . . « e 
s, Working with the Advisory 
Board on interracial prob, 
t, Cooperating with other groups 
On CAMPUS « «© © © © © @ © 
u, Cooperating with other groups 
in the community. .... 


34 Indicate below what definite accomplishments on campus or in community towards 
improving interracial relations during 1945 resulted entirely or in large measure 
from the program of the campus Association: 

; Due entirely to Due largely to 


Association Association 
program program 
Accomplishments check check 
a. 
b, 
cs 


APPENDIX A-—1—continued 


a6 -« 


4. Describe briefly below the post successful interracial program activity 
carried out by your Association during 19456 


a. Purpose 

b. What was done 

ce. Results 

d. Why considered “most successful"? 
e. Chief reasons for success 


5 Describe briefly below the least successful, interracial program activity 
carried out by your 4ssociation during 19456 


a. Purpose 

b. What was done» 

c. Results 

d. Why considered “least successful"? 

e. Would you attempt this again? If so, how would you change your procedure? 
6. Describe briefly what role the Advisory Board played. 


7. Append illustrative materials describing program activities carried out during 
1945 (such ast copies of reports, published articles, leaflets, petitions, 
specially prepared statements describing more fully the program 
activities indicated above). 
Report submitted by, 


Address 


Positio! sia ed echaseses lates ice 
(President, Secretary, Chairman of 
Interracial Committee, etc.) 


Please list members of the Committees indicate minority group 
representatives, local secretaries and/or adviser e 


Date Please return immediately to Mrs. Yolanda B, Wilkerson, National 
Student Council, YWCA, 600 Lexington Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 
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National Student Council 
of the National Board of the 
Young Womens Christian Associations 
of the United States of America 


Chairman 
Mapeuine Patterson 
Western Reserve University 


February 1, 1946 


600 Lexincton Avenue 
New York 22, N.Y. 
Telephone: Piaza 3-4700 


Vice-Chairmen 
Mary Ann Mattoon 
University of Nebraska 


Dorotny Penourton 
Troy. New York 


Chairman of Resident Committee 
Mrs. Caries T. Douns 
Englewood, N. “J. 


Houdquarters Staff 
Eveanor Frencn: 
Executive 


Mert W Jacossos 
Associate in Administration 
Louise E. Premine 
Personnel Secretary 

Fern Barcock 

Program Coordinator 


Yoranpa B. \Wu.kerson 
Interracial Education 


Dear President of the YWCA or SCA: 


Your Association is ameng 600 YWCA's and SCA'ts whom we invite 
to participate in a study of racial and cultural minorities 
sponsored by the National Student Council of the YWCA, The 
study, made possible through a grant from the Julius Rosenwald 
Fund, is a part of a larger one which was started by the general 
movement of the YWCA in 1942 and which is continuing this year, 


The purpose of the National Student Council's study will be to 
survey and evaluate the varied activities through which the 
student YWCA interracial and intercultural program is conducted 
on college and university campuses and to appraise their carry- 
over effectiveness in promoting community leadership in this 
field following college graduation, Such a study will lay a 
sound factual basis for increasing the effectiveness of the 
student YWCA's interracial and intercultural program during the 
years immediately ahead, 


Attached is the first of two questionnaires which will be sent to your Association, 
As you will note, the questionnaire is not applicable equally to all Associations 
and colleges. The laws in certain southern states make impossible the attendance 
of Negroes and whites in the same colleges. In such cases you are asked to answer 
those questions which do apply to your particular situation. In order to collect, 
analyze and interpret data from the questionnaires it is necessary that they be 
filled out as quickly as possible and returned to the national office on ar before 
March 8, 1946. Those replies returned before March 2 will be very useful at con- 
vention,March 2-8, 


May we suggest that your Association delegate this responsibility to a small com- 
mittee set up for this rurpose and that the revort be reviewed by the cabinet before 
‘it is returned to us? You will want to ch.ose very carefully the committee from 
among those who are most interested and best able to give the answers tc the ques- 
tions, You will, therefore, want tc include your local secretary and/or adviser 
and representatives of minority groups on the campus. Wie realize that the commit- 
tee may not have available all the answers to some of the questions, This will 

mean time will need to be allowed to find the necessary facts, The significance 

of the questionnaire will depend upcn the accuracy of the answers, 


If you have questions concerning any part of the questionnaire, please feel free to 
write, asking for clarification, 


We urgently request your cooperation and shall very much appreciate the work which 
you do in helping to gather this data. As you so well realize, the study wilj be 

valuable in proportion to the number of replies received, The study will be an in- 
valuable guide to the National Student Council as it looks to the future in offering 
the best possible suggestions for Association interracial and intercultural programs, 


Sincerely yours, 


Se ea ok Hae 


Eleanor French 
Executive Secretary 


Mrs, Charles T, Douds 
Chairman cf Resident Committee 


GL 
Enc, 


Affiliated with the United Student Christian Council in the U.S.A. 
and the \World's Student Christian Federation 
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Chairman 
Mape.we Patterson 
Western Reserve University 


Vice-Chairmen 
Mart Ann Mattoon 
University of Nebraska 


Dorotuy Penvieron 
Troy, New York 


Chairman of Resident Comittee 
Mrs. Cartes T. Douns 
Englewood, N. J. 


Headquarters Staff 
Eveanor Frencu 
Executive 


Murer W. Jacosson 
Associate in Administration 


Louse E. Fiemivo 
Personnel Secretary 


Fern Bascocx 
Program Coordinator 


Yotanpa B, Witkerson 
Interracial Education 


Leg 


National. Student Council 
of the National Board of the 
Young Womens Christian Associations 
of the United States of America 


500 Lexincton AVENUE 
New York 22, N.Y. 
Telephone: Paz 3-4700 


February 1, 1946 


Dear Executive Director and Adviser: 


Enclosed is a copy of a letter which is being sent to 
student YCA and SCA presidents throughout the country, 
inviting them to participate in a study of interracial 
and intercultural minorities, 


In addition to the information sent to Association 
presidents, you will be interested to know that the 

study is being directed by Mrs. Yolanda Barnett Wilkerson 
who has served for four years as secretary for Interracial 
Education on the staff of the National Student Council. 
Mrs. Wilkerson is assisted by a Special Committee on In= 
terracial Study and Education, made up of voiunteers and 
staff and persons trained in social research. This work 
is part of a larger study being conducted in the YWCA with 
the help of a grant from the Julius Rosenwald Fund, 


We realize that student Associations will look to the local 
professional staff or adviser for counsel in setting up the 
processes essential for an adequate response to the ques- 
tionnaire, May we take this opportunity to express to you 
the committee's sincere appreciation for your assistance in 
making possible a significant study. It is our hope that 
the process of answering the questionnaire will prove not 
to be a burden but rather a valuable and creative experi- 
ence for those participating in it, 


Cordially, 


Eleanor French 
EF sm Executive Secretary 


Affiliated with the United Student Christian Council in the U.S.A. 
and the World's Student Christian Federation 
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National Board 
of the 
Young Womens Christian Associations 
of the United States of America 
600 Lexington Avenue 
New York 22, N. Y. 


Building and Field Correspondence 


Feb. hh, 19h6 


Dear Regional Staff: 


You will remember that this year the Julius Rosenwald Fund 
made available to the National Board, Y,W.C.A. a sum of money from 
which was allotted an amount fr the National Student Council to con= 
duct an inquiry into the effectiveness of campus programs of inter- 
racial and intercultural education. 


We are now ready to begin the study and have sent out the 
first of two questionnaires. Enciosed are copies of the questione- 
naire, the letter to the Association president and to the logl sece 
retary or adviser. 


As is stated in the letter to the Association presidents, 
the study will be valuable in proportion to he number of Feplies 
received. Your help in promoting it is urgently needed and will 
be of inestimable value in stirring up interest and in increasing 
the number of returns. 


If you have any suggestions as to hew we may further promote 
this study such as sending btters to your regional council chairman 
or to the regional chairman of the Committee on Social Responsibility, 
please send them to us ané we: will act accordingly. 


Thenk you for your cooperation in working to make this a signie 
ficant study which will be able to guide the National Student Council 
aS it looks to the future in offering the best possible suggestions for 
§issociation interracial and intercultural programs. 


Sincerely, 


Yolanda B, Wilkerson 
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(Text of follow-up postal ¢ard) 


March 1,, 1916 


Dear President of the YWCA or SCAs: 


Most Associations have filled out and returned the 
questionniarewhich the National Student Coueil, 


YWCA, sent to them on February lst. for this we 
thank them. 


Many other Associations have not returned their ques- 
tionnaires. We urge them to do so during the next few 
dayse We cannot much longer delay our tabulations, and 
it is important that all Associations be represented 
in the study. If, by any chance, your questionnaire 
has been misplaced, please let us know immediately and 
another one will be sent by return mail. 


Sincerely yours, 


Yolanda B. Wilkerson, 
National Student Youncil, YWCA 
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Form No, 2 


l. 


26 


3. 


An Inquiry Under the Auspices of the National Stuient Council, Y.W.C.Ao 
600 Lexington Avenue 
Ne. York 22, N. Y. 


FORMER ASSOCIATION MEMBERS IN RELATION To YWCA OR SCA INTERRACIAL PROGRAM 


Name of College City or Town State 
Among the members of the Association who graduated during each period indicated 


name several who were most active in the YWCA interracial program. List their 
names and present addresses below - three for each grap, if possible. 


(1) 1931-1935 Graduates 1936-1940 Graduates 1941-1945 Graduate: 
Name 


Present Address 
City and State 
White, Negro, other? 


(2) 
Name 
Present Address 
City and State 
White, Negro, other? 


(3) 
Name 
Present Address 
City and State 
White, Negro, other? 


Among the members of the Association who graduated during each period indicated 
name several who were very active in the Association general program but NOT very 
active in the interracial program. List their names and present addresses below - 
three from each group, if possible, 


(1) 1931-1935 Graduates 1936-1949 Graduates 1941-1945 Graduates 
Name 


Present Address 
City amd State 
White, Negro, other? 


(2) 
Name 
Present Address 
City and State 
White, Negro, other? 


(3) 
Name 
Present Address 
City and State 
White, Negro, other? 


Report submitted by 
Address 
Pos it ion 


(President, Secretary, Chairman of Inter- 


racial Committee, etc.) 


Date 


PLEASE MAIL IMMEDIATELY to Mrs, Yolanda B. Wilkerson, National Student Council, 
YWCA, 600 Lexington Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 


April 5, 1946 
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National Student Council 
of the National Board ‘of the 
Young Womens Christian Associations 
of the United States of America 
Chairman 


Maveune Patterson 
Western Reserve University 


600 Lmeancton Avenue 
New York 22, N.Y. 
Telephone: Puaza 3-4700 


Vice-Chairmen 
Mary Ann Mattoon 
University of Nebraska 


Dorotny PEenpLeTon 
Troy, New York 


Chairman of Resident Committee 
Mrs. Cuarces T. Doups 
Englewood, N. J. 


Headquarters Staff 
Eveanor Frencn 
Executive 


Muriet W. Jacosson 
Associate in Administration 


Louisz E, Fiemino 
Personnel Secretary 


Fern Bancock 


Program Coordinator 


Yoranoa B. Wirxerson 
Interracial Educetion 
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April 5, 19h6 


Dear President of the YWCA or SCA: 


Here enclosed is the second and final 
questionnaire in the National Student Council's 
inquiry concerning campus Association interracial 
programs. It calls merely for the names and pres~ 
ent addresses of certain Association members who 
graduated during the periods, 1931-1935, 1936-1940 
or 1941-1945. 


Please check with faculty persons or 
others in position to know, the names of former 
active members who were,or were not, very active 
in Associatim interracial work, Then supply their 
present addresses, and return the questionnaire at 
the earliest possible moment. 


We have received a very good response 
to the first questionnaire sent out on campus ine 
terracial programs, If your Association's reply 
is in, thank you for your cooperation, If it is 
not, please send it immediately. 


Sincerely yours, 


(Mrs,) Yolanda B, Wilkerson 
’ Secretary for Interracial Biucation 


Affiliated with the United Student Christian Council in the U.S.A. 
and the World's Stadent Christian Federation 
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Form Ne. 3 
An Inauiry Under the Auspices of the National Student Council, Y.CA 


600 Lexington Avenue 
New York 22, N.Y. 


QUESTIONNAIRS RE: POST-GRADUATE INTZRRACIAL EXFERIZNC“S OF FURMER 
CAMPUS ASSUCI:TIUN MEMBERS 
A. General Information 


aR Name 
Last name First name Middle name 


2, College Address 


3. Date of graduation 19 
Menth Year 


4. Degree 


5. Majer subject 6. Minor subject 


7. In preparation for what occupatign did you cheese your college course? 


8. Indicate below any school work you have done since graduaticn: 
School attended Time attended Work taken 


9. Are you married? 10. If so, have you any children? Number? 


1. a. Indicate belew the main occupation you have engaged in since leaving college. 


b. Are you new engaged in the abeve sccupaticn? If net, what? 
12, Were you especially active in the interracial program of your campus Y CA 
before graduation? Yes No . 


13. Do you now have more interest or less interest in interracial preblems than 
you had in cellege? (check one) 
More interest 
Less interest 
About the same 


U,. Have you become more active or less active in interracial work than when you 
were in college? (check one) 
More active 
Less active 
About the same 
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“De 


15. List below erganizaticns with which you are, or have been, actively asseciated 
since college and which include Negroes, Jews or Japanese-Americans as members, 
(Check to indicate minerity group membership in each organizaticn listed. ) 


Included In Membership 


Organization Negrres Jews Jap.-Amer, 
(a) RNA Etate shir 
Co) SRL eR RN DMARD TMU UNG Uncdlenicec VS baw csi ia ticle WARE ees 
c 
a 
0) PRUE hs LM ot at on I A PR ud Nunca toes i) eee ae 
PRS ae ETT 
(g) pigs a” a yg ink pds emt eit See eee 
(h) ROR OPE oe Aha Fe! ped TUE ee 
(i) 
(3) 


16, What (if any) erganizatinnal, civic or other activities have you engaged in 

since college which were designed definitely to combat prejudice and discrimi- 
nation against Negrees, Jews cr Japanese-Americans? (List each activity, 
indicating its nature and purzese, and noting the calendar year in which it 
developed 


Year Nature and Furpcse of Activity 


(a) 
(b) 
(c) 
(a) 
(e) 
(f) 


\ 


a eee 


WEY Ona ied 


“(Gentinue on back of page if necessary) 


17. ..hat kinds of personal or other contacts have yeu had since cellege with 
Negrees, Jews, cr Japanese-Americans? (Indicate briefly bel-w) 

(a) Types -f centacts with viegr-es: 
(1) i 


(0) Types ef enntacts with Jews: 
(1) 
(2) 
(3) 
(4) 
(5) 


ann ai rrienenmmmeted 
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Ba goat 


(c) Types of centacts with Japanese-Americans: 


(Continue on back if necessary) oi 


1g. In what ways (if at all) did your campus Asseciatinn experiences contribute 
toward your present interest and activities in interracial work. (explain) 


19. In light of your pest-graduate experiences, what do you censider the main 
limitations of your campus Asseciaticn's interracial pregram?' 


20, what suggestions do you make for impreving the effectiveness of the 
Asseciation interracial pregram at your former college? 


2t, Please comment briefly on any of the’ above questions which you think needs 
further explanaticn. Z 


Répert submitted by 
Address 


Date 5 


FLEASE MAIL IMMEDIATELY TO Mrs, Yolanda B. Wilkerson, Naticnal Student Council, YWCA, 
600 Lexington Avenue, New York 22, N.Y. 


SThq 
7/8/46 
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(On National Student Council letterhead) 


October 24, 1946 


TO: FORMER STUDENT Y¥CA MEMBERS 


Dear Friends: 


Please help us in our efforts to evaluate Student YWCA 
interracial programs by taking five or ten minutes to 
fill out and return the enclosed questionnaire. 


we are writing to you because your name has been given 
to us as one who was either active in the YWCA inter- 
racial program while you were a student or active in 
the general Association program at that time. Your 
judgment.and postcollege experience will be helpful 

to us. 


This request is made incident to a study being conducted 
of campus imterracial programs under the auspices of the 
National Student Council and financed by the Julius 
Rosenwald Foundation. 


Nothing in our published report will reveal your identity. 
We have very little time for the completion of this study 
and trust that you will let us have your response by re- 
turn mail or certainly before November 1. An addressed 
return envelope is enclosed. 


Thank you for your help. 


Sincerely yours, 


(Irs. ) Yolanda B. Wilkerson 
Secretary for Interracial Education 


APPENDIX C-I 


CRITERIA PROPOSED FOR EVALUATING CAMPUS INTERRACIAL PROGRAMS 


An effective campus interracial program is one which: 


le 


2. 


3. 


4. 


6. 


Te 


Se 


Is based upon a preliminary analysis of interracial problems on 


the camsus and in the camunity. 


Is organized around clearly defined definite objectives. 


Has e@ continuous program of education for Association and the oan- 


Puse 


Taokles concrete problems which lead to definite action on the oam- 


PUS 


Tackles concrete problems which lead to definite action in the com- 


munity. 


Involves a large number of Association members as well as campus. 


Gets results. 


Impresses competent and impartial observers as being vital and make 


ing impertent contribution to life of the community. 


Has carry-over influence in the after-campus years. 


SIGHED 


Note: Please comment as directed on attached letter and return imne- 


diately to Mrs. Yolanda B. Wilkerson, 600 Lexington Avenue, New 


York 22, N.Y. 
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(On National Student Council letterhead) 


October 24, 1946 
To: The Committee on Interracial Education 


Dear 


I need your collective judgment in validating a 
tentative list of criteria by means of which I pro- 
pose to evaluate the interracial program of campus 
YWCA's as repoted in the study we are now conducting 


I hope you will help me by doing the following things 
promptly: 


1. kxamine critically the enclosed set of criteria. 
2. Make whatever revisions you consider necessary in the 
statement of each criterion. (Make your comments ime 


mediately under the criterion to which they pertain.) 


3. Add criteria you consicer essential for effective 
evaluations. 


4. Give a rough indication of the relative importance 
of the various criteria (including any you may add) 
by putting onecof the following symbols to the left 
of each criterion: 

V.1l. = meaning "very important" 
I. - meaning "important" 
N.12 - meaning "not important" 

Thank you for your help. 


Sincerely yours, 


(Mrs.) Yolanda B.: Wilkerson 
Secretary for Interracial Education 


LX 
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List of Institutions Participating in This Inqutry, 


by YWCA Administrative Regions 


ASILOMAR 


. Chaffey Junior College, Ontario, Calif. 
. College of the Pacific, Stockton, Calif. 
..Fullerton Junior College, Fullerton, Calif. 


Long Beach City College, Long Beach, Calif. 
Occidental College, Los Angeles, Calif. 


. Pasadena Junior College, Pasadena, Calif. 


Pomona College, Claremont, Calif. 
Pomona Junior College, Pomona, Calif. 
Riverside Junior College, Riverside, Calif. 


. Sacramento Junior College, Sacramento, Calif. 
ia ie 
. University of California, Berkeley, Calif. 

. University of California, Los Angeles, Calif. 
. University of Nevada, Reno, Nevada. 


Stanford University, Palo Alto, Calif. 


GENEVA 


. Carthage College, Carthage, Ill. 
. Illinois State Normal University, Normal, III. 
. MacMurray College, Jacksonville, Il. 


McKendree College, Lebanon, Ill. 


. Monmouth College, Monmouth, III. 

. National College of Education, Evanston, Ill. 
. North Central College, Naperville, Il. 

. Northern Illinois State ‘Teachers College, De Kalb, II. 
. University of Chicago, Chicago, II. 

. University of Illinois, Champaign, II. 

. Ball State ‘Teachers College, Muncie, Ind. 
. De Pauw University, Greencastle, Ind. 

. Evansville College, Evansville, Ind. 

. Hanover College, Hanover, Ind. 

. Indiana University, Bloomington, Ind. 


Oakland City College, Oakland City, Ind. 


. Central College, Pella, Iowa 
. Coe College, Cedar Rapids, Iowa 
. Drake University, Des Moines, Iowa 
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. Iowa State College, Ames, Iowa 

. Iowa State Teachers College, Cedar Falls, Iowa 

. Mason City Junior College, Mason City, Iowa 

. Morningside College, Sioux City, Iowa 

. Parsons College, Fairfield, Iowa 

. Simpson College, Indianola, Iowa 

. State University of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa 

. Hope College, Holland, Mich. 

. Michigan State College, East Lansing, Mich. 

. Michigan State Normal College, Ypsilanti, Mich. 
. Western Michigan College, Kalamazoo, Mich. 

. Carleton College, Northfield, Minn. 

. Mankato State Teachers College, Mankato, Minn. 
. Moorhead State ‘Teachers College, Moorhead, Minn. 
. St. Cloud State Teachers College, St. Cloud, Minn. 
. University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn. 

. Jamestown College, Jamestown, N. D. 

. Bowling Green State University, Bowling Green, Ohio 
. College of Wooster, Wooster, Ohio 

. Denison University, Granville, Ohio 

. Heidelberg College, Tiffin, Ohio 

. Kent State University, Kent, Ohio 

. Marietta College, Marietta, Ohio 

. Miami University, Oxford, Ohio 

. Muskingum College, New Concord, Ohio 

. Oberlin College, Oberlin, Ohio 

. Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio 

. Ohio Wesleyan University, Delaware, Ohio 

. University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio 

. Western College, Oxford, Ohio 

. Wittenberg College, Springfield, Ohio 

. Dakota Wesleyan University, Mitchell, S. D. 

. Northern State Teachers College, Aberdeen, S. D. 
. Southern Normal University, Springfield, S. D. 

. Yankton College, Yankton, S. D. 

. Carroll College, Waukesha, Wis. 

. Stout Institute, Menomonie, Wis. 


MiIppLE ATLANTIC 


American University, Washington, D. C. 
Hood College, Frederick, Md. 
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73. Morgan College, Baltimore, Md. 

74. Washington University, Chestertown, Md. 

75. New Jersey College for Women, New Brunswick, N. J. 
76. Cedar Crest College, Allentown, Pa. 

77. Gettysburg College, Gettysburg, Pa. 

78. Moravian College for Women, Bethlehem, Pa. 
79. Pennsylvania College for Women, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
80. Pennsylvania State College, State College, Pa. 

81. State Teachers College, Cheyney, Pa. 

82. State Teachers College, Kutztown, Pa. 

83. State Teachers College, Millersville, Pa. 

84. University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

85. Ursinus College, Collegeville, Pa. 

86. Women’s Medical College, Philadelphia, Pa. 

87. Alderson-Broaddus College, Philippi, W. Va. 

88. Bethany College, Bethany, W. Va. 

89. West Virginia University, Morgantown, W. Va. 


New ENGLAND 
90. Connecticut College for Women, New London, Conn. 
91. Nasson College, Springvale, Maine 
92. University of Maine, Orono, Maine 
93. State Teachers College, Gorham, Maine 
94. Boston University, Boston, Mass. 
95. Sargent School (Boston University), Cambridge, Mass. 
96. Wheaton College, Norton, Mass. 
97. Green Mountain Junior College, Poultney, Vt. 


New York STATE 
98. Alfred University, Alfred, N. Y. 
99. Queens College, Flushing, N. Y. 
100. State Teachers College, Fredonia, N. Y. 


PaciFic NORTHWEST (SEABECK) 


101. College of Idaho, Caldwell, Idaho 

102. Lewis and Clark College, Portland, Ore. 
103. University of Oregon, Eugene, Ore. 

104. Willamette University, Salem, Ore. 

105. State College of Washington, Pullman, Wash. 


Rocky MOUNTAIN 


106. Western State College, Gunnison, Colo. 
107. College of Emporia, Emporia, Kan. 
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108. Fort Scott Junior College, Fort Scott, Kan. 
109. Friends University, Wichita, Kan. 

110. Hutchinson Junior College, Hutchinson, Kan. 
111. Independence Junior College, Independence, Kan. 
112. Kansas City Junior College, Kansas City, Kan. 
113. Kansas State College, Manhattan, Kan. 

114. Kansas State Teachers College, Pittsburg, Kan. 
115. McPherson College, McPherson, Kan. 

116. Southwestern College, Winfield, Kan. 

117. University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kan. 

118. Hastings College, Hastings, Neb. 

119. Nebraska Wesleyan University, Lincoln, Neb. 
120. State ‘Teachers College, Wayne, Neb. 

121. University of Nebraska, Lincoln, Neb. 


SOUTHERN (SOUTHEAST) 


122. Alabama College, Montevallo, Ala. 

123. State Teachers College, Jacksonville, Ala. 

124. ‘Talladega College, ‘Talladega, Ala. 

125. University of Alabama, University, Ala. 

126. Agnes Scott College, Decatur, Ga. 

127. Brenau College, Gainesville, Ga. 

128. Paine College, Augusta, Ga. 

129. Eastern Kentucky State Teachers College, Richmond, 
Ky. 

130. University of Kentucky, Lexington, Ky. 

131. Louisiana State University, Baton Rouge, La. 

132. Tougaloo College, ‘Tougaloo, Miss. 

133. Duke University, Durham, N. C. 

134. Guilford College, Guilford College, N. C. 

135. Pfeiffer Junior College, Misenheimer, N. C. 

136. Salem College, Winston-Salem, N. C. 

137. Shaw University, Raleigh, N. C. 

138. University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, N. C. 

139. Converse College, Spartanburg, S. C. 

140. Le Moyne College, Memphis, ‘Tenn. 

141. Maryville College, Maryville, ‘Tenn. 

142. Tusculum College, Greeneville, ‘Tenn. 

143. University of Chattanooga, Chattanooga, Tenn. 

144. Vanderbilt University, Nashville, ‘Tenn. 
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Mary Washington College of the University of Vir- 
ginia, Fredericksburg, Va. 

Radford College, Radford, Va. 

Randolph-Macon Woman’s College, Lynchburg, Va. 
Roanoke College, Salem, Va. 

Southern Seminary, Buena Vista, Va. 

Sweet Briar College, Sweet Briar, Va. 

Virginia Intermont College, Bristol, Va. 


SOUTHWEST 
Arkansas A & M College, Magnolia, Ark. 
Central College, Fayette, Mo. 
Cottey College, Nevada, Mo. 
Northwest Missouri State Teachers College, Maryville, 
Mo. 
Park College, Parkville, Mo. 
Washington University, St. Louis, Mo. 
Oklahoma A & M College, Stillwater, Okla. 
Phillips University, Enid, Okla. 
University of Oklahoma, Norman, Okla. 
Sam Houston State Teachers College, Huntsville, ‘Tex. 
Texas Wesleyan College, Fort Worth, Tex. 
University of Texas, Austin, Tex. 
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